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ON WINGS IN THE ALPS—See page 8 



Every Wednesday—^Threepence 

HE WANTS TO SKATE 
ROUND THE WORLD 


Youngest ice star goes from school 
to pantomime 

“TTi, sonny!” said the stage doorkeeper at the Empress Hall, 
London. “ You can’t come in here. You go round to the 
front, there’s a good lad.” 

The 12-year-old boy obediently turned away and trudged 
round to the main entrance, where the crowds were queueing 
for the 1952 pantomime on ice. Puss in Boots. Quickly the 
nimble, slight figure squirmed his way through to the front. 


“No need to push, sonny,” the 
commissionaire rebuked him. 
“Vou’ll get to your seat in time. 
Now, where’s your ticket?” 

“I haven't got a ticket.” 

“Oh ho! No ticket indeed! 
And why’s that?” 

“I didn’t think 1 needed one. 
Mr. Mitchell told me to be here by 
half-past six.” 

' “Mr. Mitchell, the general 
manager?” The commissionaire 
eyed the boy suspiciously. “And 
what name shall I tell him?” 

“Douglas Chapman.” 

“Thank you. Will you wait 
here, please, and we’ll see what Mr. 
Mitchell has to say.” 

LATE ARRIVAL 

' What Mr. Denis Mitchell, the 
general manager and casting 
director, had to say was brief and 
to the point. Douglas Chapman 
should have been in his dressing- 
room a quarter of an hour before. 

The commissionaire turned to 
the grinning boy. “Why you— 
why didn’t you tell me you were in 
the show, you young rascal?” 

Douglas Chapman replied with 
an impish wink and walked past, 
following in the steps of the 
general manager. 

Mr. Denis Mitchell could have 
said more. He might have ex¬ 
plained that in giving Douglas 
Chapman his first chance in an ice 
show he was fulfilling a promise he 
had made six years before. 

But the beginning of the story 
goes back even earlier—to 1940 
when a three-year-old baby was 


slowly recovering from a dangerous 
attack of diphtheria. 

“He ought to go away,” the 
doctor said. “He needs the cold, 
dry air of Switzerland if there arc 
to be no after-affects.” 

Switzerland being out of the 
question, Mrs. Chapman thought 
anxiously about a substitute—a 
regular supply of cold, dry air in 
London. Then the idea came. 

Padded up in gaiters and gloves, 
little Douglas Chapman was taken 
to the local ice rink to' learn to 
skate. By the time he was five he 
was as much at home on the ice as 
on dry land. At six he was win¬ 
ning prizes in amateur ice-skating 
competitions, and at six, too, he 
caught the eye of Mr. Mitchell. 

“Keep practising, and come to 
see me when you are twelve,” Mr. 
Mitchell said. “Then I’ll have a 
job for you.” 

REPAYING MOTHER 

He was as good as his word. It 
is just over a year since Douglas 
Chapman made his professional 
debut—a year in which he has be¬ 
come the world’s youngest skating 
star; a year in which he has taken 
over from his mother the role of 
breadwinner and begun to repay 
her for the years she fought the 
lone battle of bringing him up 
while going out to work. 

What are the rewards of being 
a schoolboy skating star? To 
Douglas a practical benefit is 
pocket-money of ten shillings a 
week, most of which goes on buy¬ 
ing the parts for the model diesel- 

Continued on page 2 



Douglas Chapman leaps into the picture 
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So this is England! 

Tim, Pat, and Mike French have a look round at London 
Airport. Pat and Mike, five-ycar-old tsvins, and Tim, who 
is four, are the sons of a United States diplomat, and were 
on their svay to Istanbul when this picture was taken. 


LOOK OUT 

A new road-safety club for boys 
and girls of eight to eleven is to 
be launched by the Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Accidents. 
It will probably be called the Look 
Out Club, and its members will be 
encouraged to look out for the 
safety of others as well as them¬ 
selves, particularly of younger 
children. 

The Society also intends to re¬ 
cruit new members to the Teddy 
Club for young children, a road- 
safety organisation already 30,000 
strong. More young people are to 
be encouraged to pass the 
Children’s Cycling Proficiency Test, 
for which over 50,000 have so far 
qualified. 

A prize of £100 is being offered 
by the Society to the motor-cycle 
club which sends in the best ideas 
for popularising the use of crash 
helmets. 

Road safety is everyone’s con¬ 
cern, and everyone should take 
part in the R.S.P.A.’s Coronation 
'V'car safety crusade. 

■ 

LONG WAY ROUND 

After a trip of four months to 
Australia and back a letter posted 
at .Snettisham, Norfolk, reached 
its destination at Hunstanton, only 
seven miles away. 


MARY’S LAMB CAME 
FROM AMERICA 

Did you know that the nursery 
rhyme Mary Had a Little Lamb 
came to us from America? 

This was among the interesting 
facts about nursery rhymes re¬ 
vealed in a lecture to a Dublin 
audience by Mr. P. Opie, who with 
his wife compiled' the Oxford 
Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes. 

Referring to his dictionary, Mr. 
Opie said that one of his contri¬ 
butors was George Bernard Shaw, 
who a short time before his death 
had written out the rhymes he had 
learned in his nursery in his Dublin 
home when he was only three. 


LIGHT ENTERTAINMENT 

A man was carrying a big glass 
globe up a ladder to fix on an 
Edinburgh street lamp standard; to 
make his ascent easier he had 
placed the globe over his head, and 
as is customary, a group of small 
boys had gathered to watch opera¬ 
tions. 

“Look,” said one of them, 
“there goes a space-traveller!” 


PLASTIC ORCHESTRA 

Woodwind instruments, such as 
the clarinet and oboe. Have now 
been produced in plastic materials 
with a tone quality and durability 
equal to those of conventional 
wooden instruments. 

All substitute materials previ¬ 
ously tried have proved to be un¬ 
satisfactory in the long run. 

The new plastic woodwinds, 
however, are still largely composed 
of wood. They are moulded from 
very thin sheets of birch impreg¬ 
nated with a plastic resin and 
formed under very high pressure. 
They can be dropped or knocked 
about without fear of cracking or 
splitting, and retain their musical 
qualities indefinitely. 
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^ SUDAN PLAN 

By the C N Diplomatic Correspondent 

gRiTAiN and Egypt have managed to agree on a plan for giving 
the Sudanese Home Rule, establishing a Parliament for 
them, complete with Cabinet and M.P.s, and freedom within 
three years to decide their own future. And already under the 
agreement signed in Cairo three weeks, ago, British and 
Egyptian officials are at work preparing for the first Sudanese 
General Election. 


What is the formula on which it 
is hoped that an independent 
Sudanese nation will soon be 
founded? 

In effect, the plan is for a series 
of commissions and committees, 
including members from countries 
other than Britain, Egypt, and the 
Sudan, all three of whom will, of 
course, be represented. 

This complex arrangement for 
dealing with election problems, and 
for preparing the new Civil Service 
and other branches of administra¬ 
tion has been chosen to ensure as 
much impartiality and good sense 
as possible. 

Sudanese leaders have welcomed 
the arrangements, and Britain and 
Egypt have each taken ■■ steps to 
allay the other's anxieties over the 
future of the Sudan. 

Britain has responsibility for the 
primitive peoples there; Egypt, for 
her part, has feared that her own 
need for close co-operation with 
the Sudan might be jeopardised. 
But at last the great experiment is 
to be undertaken. 

THEIR CHOICE 

First, there will be an interim 
Parliament. Then, as soon as the 
Sudanese feel they are ready to 
make their big decision, they will 
be able to announce their choice on 
self-determination. 

This means they will have the 
option of full independence or 
union with Egypt. Mr. Eden has 
also made it clear that there will be 
nothing to prevent the Sudanese, 
if they wish, applying for member¬ 
ship of the British Commonwealth; 
and his statement has aroused fresh 
antagonism in Egypt. 

During the transition period of 
not more than three years much 
will depend on the Governor- 
General of the Sudan, Sir Robert 
Howe. 

He has a special responsibility 
under the Anglo-Egyptian agree¬ 
ment to ensure fair treatment of all 
the peoples. He will also be re¬ 


sponsible to Britain and Egypt for 
defence and the external affairs of 
the Sudan, a country as big as 
Western Europe. 

He will have an Advisory Com¬ 
mission, with a chairman from 
Pakistan, to help him on some of 
the constitutional problems. The 
Electoral Commission is to have an 
Indian chairman, and an American 
member as well. 

SAFEGUARDING THE SOUTH 

Britain has assured the people 
living in the south, who have been 
considered less prepared for in¬ 
dependence than their northern 
neighbours, that their interests will 
not be saerificed. They will have 
their due proportion of M.P.s and 
two Cabinet Ministers, along with 
proportional representation in the 
Senate, the proposed Upper House. 

All foreseeable details have been 
worked out and all the arrange¬ 
ments as finely balanced as human 
skill can make them. If the con¬ 
stitutional machine which has been 
constructed does its work, the re¬ 
sult will be a great triumph for 
Britain and Egypt. To the sturdy 
Sudanese themselves it will bring 
the 'dawn of a new era of inde¬ 
pendence. 


ALL THE FUN OF THE 
FAIR BEGINS 

At the opening of the 850-year- 
old fair at King’s Lynn, known 
locally as The Mart, the Mayor 
and Corporation of the town ob¬ 
served an ancient custom. After a 
civic procession they sampled some 
of the roundabouts and various 
other “rides.” 

The fair is the first one of the 
year for Britain’s showmen after 
the winter months “off the road.” 
Many travel to King’s Lynn to see 
new rides and thrills tried out for 
the first time. 

For years King’s Lynn has been 
the centre at which roundabouts 
and other fairground attractions 
have been manufactured. 


YOUNGEST ICE-SKATING STAR 


Continued from page 1 

engined launch (with radio control) 
that he is making. 

Douglas likes speed and he likes 
riding. If he had not taken up skat¬ 
ing he would have liked to become 
a jockey. In fact he has a jockey’s 
slight wiry build, surmounted by a 
lively puckish face. 

“I did want to buy a horse,” 
Douglas said, “but mother said it 
was going to be a bit awkward 
keeping a horse,in a London flat.” 

The main handicap of being a 
schoolboy skating star is the small 
amount of leisure time. School 
hours of 9.30 to 3.30, when he has 
to leave for the show, may sound a 
schoolboy’s dream. But it is not 
the classroom lessons that arc cut; 
it is the fun and .games. 


By the time the last performance 
is over it is straight off home to 
bed for Douglas. His only free 
time is on Sundays. 

At school Douglas is concentrat¬ 
ing on languages in preparation for 
the day when he sets off to fulfil 
his ambition of skating round the 
world, earning his keep and travel¬ 
ling expenses by displays on the 
ice in various countries. 

It's an ill wind, says the proverb, 
that blows nobody any good.. But 
for the “ill wind ” that struck him 
down with diphtheria at the age of 
three, Douglas might not today 
have been even able to stand up¬ 
right on ice, let alone perform the 
spins and leaps that make him a 
star of this year’s ice pantomime. 
Jack and the Beanstalk 





By the CN Press Qaliery 
Correspondent 

'Y^T'hen an M.P. “raises the matter 
on the adjournment” it 
means that a Ministerial answer he 
has received during Question Hour 
is considered unsatisfactory, and 
that he will take the first oppor¬ 
tunity to bring up the matter in 
debate. 

An adjournment debate of this 
kind — and there are several 
varieties—occupies the last half- 
hour of the day. Within that time¬ 
limit a Member can raise a subject 
of his own choice, but he has to 
ballot for his ration of time. 


By no means all subjects ven¬ 
tilated arise from “unsatisfactory ” 
replies in the Commons. But when 
they do, an M.P. must give notice 
according to an accepted formula. 

When one Member appealed 
recently to this tradition he gave 
as his reason “the thoroughly 
and disgracefully unsatisfactory 
nature ” of a Minister's reply. The 
Speaker pointed out that the 
customary phrase is “in view of 
the unsatisfactory nature of the 
reply ’’—and no more. 


T'he Transport Bill is now before 
the House of Lords. 

In the Commons a guillotine 
time-table was applied to it. The 
guillotine, of course, chops debate. 
When a certain hour is reached, 
down it comes—and anything that 
has not been discussed by that time 
is passed automatically. 

Naturally, this procedure is dis¬ 
liked by Ministers and resented by 
the Opposition. 

“The bewailing of the Opposi¬ 
tion about the guillotine procedure 
on this occasion exceeds in verbal 
output nearly three times the whole 
of the Old Testament Book of 
Lamentations,” said the junior 
Minister who spoke last before the 
Bill left for the Lords. 

In the Upper House the Bill will 
not be guillotined. An agreed 
time-table has been arranged. 

'J'his column tries to keep abreast 
of the march of science. But 
it confesses to a certain staggering 
of the imagination by the impact 
of this Parliamentary question; 

To ask the Assistant Postmaster- 
General what steps he is taking to 
apply nuclear power to the pro¬ 
duction and projection of television 
pictures throughout Britain. 

gACK-BENCHER: The Hon. Mem¬ 
ber may growl, but that does 
not affect the accuracy of what I 
am saying. 

Prime Minister: I have already 
answered the question on the 
paper so far as one negative on top 
of another can do it. 


Peer: The noble viscount . . . 

spoke with all the enthusiasm 
and vigour of an extinct volcano in 
violent eruption. 

J^Jinister: The right hon. gentle¬ 
man would now' like me to say 
a word about eggs. I have to 
admit at once that I can only tell 
him four-fifths of the story at the 
moment. 
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News from Everywhere 


COMING ASHORE 


SOMETHING TO READ 


The two barge schools attended 
by about 100 children on the 
Grand Union Canal at Brentford 
and Heston are to be closed, and 
the children will attend school in 
a wooden building which is to be 
built at Heston. 

America is to take 50,000 Dutch 
flood victims as immigrants. 

Classical music now accounts for 
40 per cent of the gramophone 
record sales in the United States. 


The number of Welsh-speaking 
pupils has declined in all but three 
counties during the last 20 years. 



Well wrapped up in a ^varm sliarrl, 
Zeeta, the South American 
marmoset at the London Zoo, laps 
up the vitamin compound which 
guards her against winter chills 

A survey in Rhodesia shows that 
children there have more toys than 
any other children in the Common¬ 
wealth. 

YOUNG BUILDERS 
Boys of Lewes County Grammar 
School, Sussex, are to build them¬ 
selves a school chapel. 

The new kingdom of Libya has 
its first ship, an 843-ton freighter. 

£1000 was paid for a Scythian- 
Greek gold bowl at a London 
auction. 

About 140 bronze axe-heads 
dug up in a field at Foulsham, 
Norfolk, may have been hidden 
some 2500 years ago by a wander¬ 
ing metal-worker to ensure a 
supply of bronze when next he 
visited the district. 


The 1953 edition of the New's- 
paper Press Directory lists in the 
Home Section 164 daily and 
Sunday newspapers, 1369 weekly 
newspapers, 3844 periodicals, and 
1060 directories and year-books. 

A German mine netted by a Hull 
trawler was found to have been 
released in 1918. 

Over 20 years ago a doctor at the 
Sudan United Mission, Nigeria, 
saved the life of George H. 
Williams, son of a missionary. 
Now Mr. Williams has just left 
Britain to teach at the same 
mission. 

The best-selling non-fiction book 
in America today is the Revised 
Standard Version of the Bible; the 
best-selling book of fiction is a 
religious novel. 

YOUNG HERO 

Fifteen-year-old Ronald Baird of 
Kilmarnock has been awarded the 
Royal Humane Society’s testi¬ 
monial. He saved a nine-year-old 
girl when she fell into deep water 
at the Ballast Bank, Troon, last 
April. 

There were hundreds of appli¬ 
cants in Cape. Town for the post as 
manager of a shop on Tristan da 
Cunha. 

Oslo has 14 schools for teaching 
ski-ing. Among the pupils are 
4000 children between the ages of 
five and ten. 

Gainsborough (Lines.) now has 
its first playing-field. A grant of 
£280 has been made by the 
National Playing Fields Associ¬ 
ation, and the Urban Council is to 
spend £2485 on equipment. 

THE SPEAKER’S GIFT 

The Speaker of the House of 
Commons has presented a gavel 
and block made from war-damaged 
timber of the old House to ithe 
Speaker of the American House of 
Representatives. 

Six-year-old Clare Thompson of 
Surbiton, Surrey, entered for a 
poetry. competition at the local 
junior library, and won first prize. 

Ashes and smoke were hurled 
more than five miles high when 
Mount Katmai, in Alaska, erupted. 


THEIR SOLE JOB 

Five men are wanted by ■ a 
Copenhagen rubber sole manu¬ 
facturer to tramp 1000 miles round 
the coast of Denmark to test his 
wares. 


v^cijiiumiuaiu 

of the U.S. Marine Corps, was so 
impressed by Royal Marines bands 
when he was here last year that he 
has sent four American bandsmen 
to study at Portsmouth. 




Nstur© Study — a new and practical 
approach to the observation of animals and 
birds is encouraged by introducing children to 

DOG • The identification of each breed 
and recording when seen. 

SPOTTING • Instructive outdoor activity. 

• Encourages kindness to animals. 

The first step to an intimate knowledge 
of animal life. 

A leaflet has been prepared to enable observers to 
begin this absorbing occupation. Available free in 
bundles of 50 to teachers and youth leaders from 

THE CHIEF DOG SPOTTER, R. HARVEY JOHNS, B,Sc. 

NATIONAL CANINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 

10 Seymour Street, London, W.l. (i''—) 


AND HAND TO YOUR TEACHER WHO WILL ARRANGE. 
:iQR. LEAFLETS- T6 .»BE JENT ja .YOUR cSCHOOl! 
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CHEAP HOLIDAYS 
FOR ALL 

Most of us -are already giving 
serious thought to the summer 
holiday problem. As well as 
Period and Place, there is*a third 
all-important P—Price, and young 
wage-earners will be particularly 
interested in the holiday resorts 
provided by the National Associa¬ 
tion of Girls’ Clubs and Mixed 
Clubs. 

Young people between 14 and 21 
can stay at rates varying from 35s. 
a week at a small camp, to £4 5s. at 
National Holiday Centres such as 
Kilvrough Manor, on Gower 
Peninsula in South Wales, Avon 
Tyrrell, in the ‘New Forest five 
miles from the sea, and Kilmory 
Castle in Argyllshire. 

Boys and girls from the country 
can have a London holiday at the 
Devonshire Street Club. 

These centres are open, for a 
small extra charge, to non-members 
of the association. 


MAN OF MANY PARTS 
AT 85 

In a village post-ofricc on the 
main road between Scarborough 
and Malton you can buy sweets, 
groceries, antiques, and paintings, 
as well as stamps and. postal 
orders; and you can also inquire 
after a job, or receive legal advice. 

The man in charge, S5-year-old 
Mr. Albert Marston, is sub-post¬ 
master, confectioner, grocer, 
antique dealer, artist, local repre¬ 
sentative of the Ministry of 
Labour, and a former lawyer. 

He sailed to the United States in 
1890, but returned to Sherburn on 
holiday in 1900, and has remained 
in England ever since. 


GOODBYE TO A SHIP 

. When the P and O liner Chitral 
reaches England from Australia 
early this month she will either be 
sold to shipbreakers, or to another 
firm. 

The Chitral (15,555 tons) was 
built for the Australian run in 
1925, and has done a grand job. 
Countless thousands , of British 
emigrants have enjoyed her com¬ 
fort on the long sea journey across 
the world. 

During the Second World War, 
the Chitral served first as an armed 
merchant cruiser in the Atlantic, 
and then as a troopship. 

She retires with great honour. 


HE SAVED THE 
TRAIN 

Mr. R. Burns, of Ringwood, 
Victoria, Australia, was working in 
his mother’s garden when he heard 
a crash. Looking round, he saw 
that a train which was being 
shunted into a siding had become 
derailed on the main line. 

Mr. Burns looked at his watch. 
He knew that a train was about to 
leave Ringwood Station for Fern 
Tree Gully, and then he heard the 
engine’s whistle as it left the 
station. 

Promptly he left his gardening 
and ran 150 yards along the rail¬ 
way line, waving his arms at the 
oncoming train, which he knew 
would have at least 200 passengers. 

The driver of the train saw him, 
and pulled up. Thus he prevented 
the train from crashing into the de¬ 
railed train which blocked the line. 


MAN OF A MILLION 
YEARS AGO 

Dr. Kenneth Oakley of the 
British Museum of Natural History 
is going to South Africa to help to 
decide whether some bones dis¬ 
covered there are those of the 
earliest known man. 

The bones were discovered at a 
place called Swarthranz, and a 
South African scientist has been 
able to chisel them out of the rock 
in which they were embedded. It 
is thought they may be those of a 
man who lived a million years ago. 

Dr. Oakley expects to spend 
some time on field expeditions in 
South Africa in the never-ending 
search for knowledge of man’s 
ancient ancestry. 

- 

NEW ZEALAND IS 
GROWING 

The year 1952 will be remem¬ 
bered in New Zealand as the one in 
which the population reached the 
two million mark. It took the 
Dominion nearly 70 years from its 
first settlement to reach the one- 
million mark, but the second 
million was reached in only 44 
years. 

New Zealand, however, is still a 
sparsely-populated land. It has 
not yet 20 people to every square 
mile, while the world as a whole 
has more than 40. 

Nevertheless, New Zealand is 
catching up rapidly, and the third 
million may be reached in 25 or 
30 years. 



Follow-my-leader 

Boys in the quadrangle of the Salesian College, Cosdey, 
Oxfordshire, line up behind one of their priests to form a 
very mobile “ crocodile ” on roller skates. 


CYCLING ROUND^ 
THE WORLD 

Two young men are setting out 
this week on a world bicycle tour 
that may take anything from two 
to four years. They are Robin 
Dixon, aged 20, of Slough, and 
Donald Diment, aged 21, of Aider- 
shot. 

They will cross to France and 
then make their vray to Spain. 
From there they will take the 
Sahara Desert in their stride and 
m.ake for Rhodesia, where they 
hope to get work and build up 
their savings before moving on to 
Cape Town. 

Then they hope to work their 
passage to Australia, and from 
there get across to the United 
States. 



Silver harvest 

Hauling in the nets near Kinfauns, on the River Tay in 
Perthshire, where the salmon fishing season is now in full swing. 


NEW LIGHTS FOR 
OLD MECCA 



RKO 


‘’’'•‘"''^TeCHNICOLOS 

robertNEWTON'IindaDARNELL 

WILIIAM BENDIX' seithANDES 

a:. EDMUND GRAINGER PRODUCTIOJI V 

IDinctd hj RACUL WALSH * SenespUj b; ALAN Um • Prodoetd by ED^iUND GIULNGEE 


[The betrayer bctrayei 


Vivid drama ! 


CORONATION DANCING 
FESTIVAL 

Elizabethan dances performed 
by dancing teachers are to be a 
feature of the Coronation Festival 
of Dance at the Empress Hall in 
London on April 22. 

Fifty dancing teachers will re¬ 
construct Queen Elizabeth’s visit 
to Lord Montagu at Cowdray in 
1591, and they will perform the 
Queen’s Almain, the pavane, the 
galliard; and other dances. 

About 6000 people are expected 
to take part in the festival, at which 
there will be English country danc¬ 
ing, displays of Scottish and Irish 
dancing in costume, formation 
ballroom dancing, and square 
dancing. 

The Festival has been organised 
by the Central Council of Physical 
Recreation in aid of the National 
Sports Development Fund. 


GARDEN-LOVERS’ 

CRUISE 

The Garden Committee of the 
National Trust for Scotland has 
arranged a special cruise for 
Garden Lovers. They have 
chartered the 3200-ton vessel 
Killarney and this will start from 
Liverpool to pick up English en¬ 
thusiasts in May, the tour proper 
beginning from Ardrossan. 

The party will visit Scottish 
beauty spots and gardens from 
Arran up the west coast of Scot¬ 
land. The charges range from 30 
to 50 guineas. -= 


AMERICA NEVER BUSIER 
Reports from American industry 
show that last year was the busiest 
peacetime year in its history. 

More goods were produced than 
in any previous year, e.xcept for 
wartime, and most people have had 
more money to spend. This boom 
is expected to continue at least 
until the latter part of this year. 


ROYAL PEAKS 
Four new peaks and a glacier 
in the Ruwenzori Mountains, on 
the Belgian Congo-Uganda border, 
have been found by Mr. Douglas 
Busk, British Ambassador to 
Ethiopia. The peaks have been 
named Elizabeth, Philip, Cornwall, 
and Anne; the glacier is to be called 
Coronation. 


BOUQUET FOR THE 
QUEEN 

The Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners is to have the honour of 
presenting the Queen with a 
bouquet which she will carry on 
Coronation Day. It will be made 
up by fiorists in the City of 
London. 

“We understand that Her 
Majesty will carry it on her drive 
from Buckingham Palace to the 
Abbey,’’ the Clerk to the Company 
told our correspondent. 

The Gardeners’ Company also 
presented the bouquet which the 
Queen carried at her wedding. 


For hundreds of years Arabia’s 
Holy City of Mecca has been lit 
svith oil lamps; but some lime in 
the spring these oil lamps will go 
out and the 100,000 pilgrims who 
are expected will see a city lighted 
by electric light for the first time. 

The electrification has been 
carried out by British electrical 
firms, although no British engineers 
were allowed to enter the city! A 
great diesel-electric power station 
was built outside the city walls. 

The installations within the city 
are being carried out by a Pakistani 
engineer who, because he is a 
'Moslem, has been allowed to enter 
and has other skilled Moslem 
workers with him. 


/r^r local emeMA 
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Masterpiece in matches 

Mr. Ernest Boyes of Paulsgrove, Hampshire, displays the 
model he has made of the famous tea-clipper. Thermopylae. 
No fewer than 26,650 matches were used in its construction, 
which took Mr. Boyes 200 hours. 


CORONATION CAVALCADE 


An impressive replica of the 
Queen’s golden Coronation coach, 
and of the cavalcade which will 
accompany it on June 2, is the 
centrepiece at the Daily Mail Ideal 
Homes Exhibition at Olympia this 
month. 

The coach itself is composed of 
over 200 castings formed from 
carefully moulded copies of the 
original; and the seven famous 
panels, painted by Giovanni 
Cipriani, have been reproduced 
tinted in the correct hues by skilled 
artists. 

HORSES AND MEN 

The team of eight grey horses 
are of gleaming hard plaster, and 
so are the gold and'scarlet out¬ 
riders, the Walking men. Yeomen 
of the Guard, the Queen’s Standard 
Bearer, and officers of the 
Sovereign's Escort. 

Everything has been faithfully 
reproduced. Each horse in the 
coach team has 50 pieces of 
harness, and hundreds of yards of 
real gold braid and other rich 
materials are in the array of fine 
uniforms. 

The replica, 100 feet long and 
12 feet 6 inches high, cost many 
times as much as the original did 
in 1762, and altogether is a striking 


example of British craftsmanship. 

Having thoroughly enjoyed this 
pre-view of the Coronation Caval¬ 
cade, visitors will turn to the many 
other fascinating things in this the 
30th Ideal Homes Exhibition. 

In the Children’s Section there is 
a model spaceship which takes off, 
circles round for some minutes, 
and make a three-point landing. 
Other- interesting things are com¬ 
plete plans for making ships, toys, 
dolls, and so on. 

Nylon is to the fore this year as 
it is expected that by the summer 
of 1954 there will be enough of it 
for every member of the family. 

NYLON FOR DAD 

Many young people v/ill have 
buster suits that wear well and 
wipe clean. Even Dad is not for¬ 
gotten, and we may yet see him 
sallying forth in shirt, socks, sports 
jacket and umbrella all of nylon! 

As ever, the gardens exhibit will 
be one of the most popular under 
Olympia’s great roof. New plants 
include lilliputian roses not pre¬ 
viously seen in this country, with 
blossoms that will pass through an 
earring. 

The Exhibition will be open 
until March 28; admission 3s. 
for adults and Is. 6d. for children. 


Help your Child to Pas^ the 
Common Entrance Examination 


WE snow YOU now to co-operate 
wiin YOUR ain.D’3 school teaching 



The Medical Press states: “ The 
best places in this examination may 
easily go to the best taught rather 
than the most intelligent.” It is 
only fair to give your child every 
chance of passing this examination— 
upon which so much depends. Suc¬ 
cess will open the door to all the Professions, and many other careers. 

By home coaching with the Common Entrance Home Tutor you are 
giving your child invaluable help—a real chance for the future. 

The complete Course, prepared for 9 to 11 year-olds, consists of a 
52-page guide, 7 standard text books, and any further advice required. 
It costs only 5216. Also available from age five at Five Guineas, and 
from age seven at Four Guineas. 

Cash with order or write for descriptive folder 

THE COMMON ENTRANCE HOME TUTOR 

(Dept. C.N.7) 80 WIMPOLE STREET, LONDON, W.l. 



By Ernest Thomson^ our Radio and 
Television Correspondent 


Elizabeth returns 

jyjAY Jenkin, better remembered 
as Elizabeth, makes a welcome 
return to Children’s Hour on 
Saturday to tell The Story of the 
Little Wooden Horse. 

Since her retirement in January 
from being Head of Children’s 
Hour, she has spent much time 
listening to her old programme. 

“I promised the children I 
would,” she says. “But I also find 
time for a new study—cookery. I 
wish you could all taste rny short¬ 
bread and gingerbread!” 

Voices ofif 

two characters in Children’s 
T V could be more unlike one 
another than Turnip, of Whirligig, 
and Porterhouse the Parrot. 

While Turnip speaks crisply and 
precisely. Porterhouse screeches 
like a rusty wheel. Yet both voices 
belong to the same man—Peter 
Hawkins, who has just played his 
hundredth part in TV. As “the 
voice behind the scenes,” he speaks 
for Turnip, Porterhouse, the 
Flower-Pot Men, and Cyril in The 
Skipper’s Yarn. 

What’s my name ? 

JjiSTEN for a new radio game in 
the near future which may 
challenge the popularity of Twenty 
Questions. Its probable title: The 
Name’s the Same. 

Facing the panel of questioners 
will be people with the same names 
as important personages of the past 
or present—the George Washing¬ 
tons, Winston Churchills, and 
Shirley Temples of this world. 

The panel will have to identify 
each challenger with not more than 
ten questions. 

The Gurkhas 

JCew radio reporters talk as 
vividly as Rene Cutforth, 
whose account of the Gloucesters’ 
epic stand in Korea was only 
equalled by his recent description 
of the Gurkhas in Malaya. 

Cutforth went on jungle patrol 
with the Gurkhas not long ago, 
and so greatly does he admire them 
that he plans a feature broadcast 
about their tough bravery in the 
Home Service on March 24. 

Ex-schoolmaster and journalist, 
Cutforth was captured in the 
Western Desert in 1942. While a 
prisoner in Germany, he tells me, 
he and his companions pic'Kcd up 
the BBC news bulletins on a radio 
set concealed in the wall plaster. 

V.H.F. 

(JooD news is on the way for 
radio listeners troubled with 
interference , from Continental 
stations. . 

The BBC will shortly announce 
plans for developing its chain of 
V.H.F. stations. This very-high- 
frequency system gives better 
sound reproduction than the pre¬ 
sent “amplitude modulation” 
method, and completely by-passes 
the crowded European waveband. 

Existing receivers can pick up 
V.H.F. by means of an adaptor. 
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CRAVEN HILL reports from Regent’s Park ... 

UMIIVVITED GUESTS MOVE 
m AT THE ZOO 


London Zoo has been getting 
some interesting gatecrashers. 
The pair of wild herons which, for 
a few weeks a year ago, paid early- 
morning visits to the Gardens, are 
back again. 

They fly in from the Ken Wood 
direction and settle in the penguins’ 
pond, where they strut about im¬ 
portantly, looking for any fish the 
penguins may have missed. 

Usually they remain there till 
about 7.30 a.m., when Headkeeper 
Hubert Jones goes to the enclosure. 
Then, watehed intently by the pen¬ 
guins, they fly away. 

The other gatecrasher is a yaffle, 
or green woodpecker, who daily 
flits up and down the banks of the 
Regent’s Canal. 

This may be the same bird 
which, last spring, built a nest in 
a tree within a few feet of the Zoo 
carpenters’ shop,.and raised her 
family there. 

“Green woodpeckers are fairly 
common around London,” Mr. 
John Yealland, curator of birds, 
tells me. “But we seldom get them 
in the Gardens here. The bird will 
probably be nesting again before 
long, and it looks as though she is 
already prospecting for a . likely 
place. 

“Should she nest, we shall.not 
divulge the exact site to,visitors, as 
it would be a pity if she were to be 
disturbed.” 

WELL-KNOWN Fellow of the 
Zoological Society, Mrs. 
Dorothy Pinto-Leite, has for the 
last’ few years been a familiar 
figure at the Chimps’ Nursery 
behind the Mappin Terraces, 
making countless friends among 
young visitors. But soon she will 
no longer be seen there. 

Chimpanzees have always been 
her special animal friends, and she 
has on many occasions nursed the 
Zoo’s baby chimps back to health 


when they have fallen ill. Her ser¬ 
vices in this respect were indeed so 
outstanding that in 1945 the Society 
awarded her its Silver Medal. 

Mrs. Pinto-Leite not only nursed 
her charges but gave them the rriost 
assiduous “ after care,” even driv¬ 
ing them in her car round the 
Gardens to stimulate their interest 
and hasten their convalescence. 

One of her best-known charges 
was the young chimp Chippy. In 
1949, to speed Chippy’s recovery 
from an illness, she used to put the 
baby chimp in the front seat of her 
car and drive him around. As 
Chippy grew stronger she would 
take him out on to the Fellows’ 
lawn and allow him to do a little 
tree-climbing there. 

The reason for Mrs. Pinto- 
Leite's retirement from these activi- ' 
ties is the forthcoming closure of 
the Chimps’ Nursery. The animals 
there will shortly be going to the 
monkey house to live, where they 
will then become fhe special care 
of the keepers. 

Lalkino of the monkey house, 
there is one inmate who. is 
probably wishing there were not so 
many painters at work in the 
grounds. He is Jackie, a small 
West African monkey. 

The other day.a painter momen¬ 
tarily left a can of green paint on 
top of Jackie’s cage. Whereupon 
Jackie, ever inquisitive, climbed to 
the roof, pushed his paw through 
the mesh, and overturned the pot, 
spilling the paint all over himself. 

Attracted by his screams, keepers 
ran to the spot and found the 
monkey looking, as one of them 
put it, “like a green ghost.” 

The casualty was taken to the 
sanatorium where nursing keepers, 
after giving Jackie an anaesthetic, 
cleaned the paint off his fur. Then 
they returned him, sadder but 
possibly wiser, to his cage. 


PLANES FOR THE SPOTTER’S NOTEBOOK 



34. The Short S.B.S. 

Most unorthodox of British re¬ 
search aircraft is the Short S.B.5, a 
“flying laboratory ” with adjust¬ 
able wing surfaces. It was de¬ 
signed so that the behaviour of 
wings set at widely varied angles of 
sweep could be recorded, and the 
findings circulated to designers 
throughout the British aircraft 
industry. 

Pilots of swept-wing planes 
sometimes find difficulty in main¬ 
taining full and immediate control 
over them at low speeds, ow'ing to 
a tendency for the airflow to break 


away or “spill” in the region of’ 
the wing tips. This, in turn, causes 
loss of stability, and the controls 
do not respond fully. 

Amongst a host of unusual 
items, the Short S.B.5 has a 
variable incidence tailplane of della 
planform, which can be attached 
either T-fashion to the top of the 
fin or below the rear fuselage. It 
also has a non-retractable tricycle 
undercarriage, and anti-spin and 
braking parachutes are fitted. 

power for the S.B.5 is provided 
by a Rolls-Royce DervVent turbo¬ 
jet. 
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ROUND THE TOWNS—Alan Ivimey pays 
a visit to the ancient capital of Cumbria . . . 


PENRITH 


A NYONE who has travelled much 

^ in our island will recognise 
the Celtic origin of the name of 
this town. The “Pen” means 
“hill” or “head.” 

Experts have argued as to 
whether Penrith means the “red 
hill” or “the chief ford” (over the 
River Eamont). But whether these 
derivations are right or not, the 
town, is now v/hat it always was—a 
meeting-place of main roads in 
mountainous country. 

The western highway from 
London into Scotland via Carlisle 
passes through Penrith, and a net¬ 
work of local roads to all parts of 
Lakeland meet here. Penrith is 
also a railway junction oh a main 
line. 

It is just what it has been since 
Roman ti.mes, a very pleasant rest¬ 
ing-place for travellers upon long 
journeys. 

Penrith stands in fairly open 
country, to the east of the 
main mountain masses of Lake- 
"land, at the bottom of a long slope 
called Beacon Hill. This hill is 
made of red sandstone, with the 
result that the grey stones of which 
the older houses • are all built in 
these parts are relieved, every now 
and then, by touches of pink. In 
fact the big parish church of St. 
Andrew, whicli holds nearly 2000, 
and the castle, whose ruins greet 
you as you leave the railway 
station, are built entirely of this 
stone. 

Penrith's “red hill” (if that be 
indeed, the true explanation of the 
name) not only gives the houses of 
the town a special character, but 
provides a wonderful view as well. 
Beacon Hill, as it is called from its 
traditional use through the cen¬ 
turies, is nearly 1000 feet above sea 
level. At the top there is a tower, 
built in 1719. 

Westward loom the dark Lake 
mountains with names to rouse the 
imagination .— Blencathra, Great 
Mell Fell, Stybarrow Dodd, 
Catchedicam, Helvellyn, and Dolly- 
waggon Pike. 

_A.eout a quarter of an hour’s run 
on a bus takes you to Penrith's 
own particular lake, Ullswater, 
whence comes the River Eamont. 
You cross this trout-filled river 
twice, once just outside the town, 
and again just before reaching the 
lake. 

A few yards more and you stop 
at a miniature pier with a miniature 
steamer at the end, to take you for 
a seven-mile voyage down to 
Glenridding. 


The north end of the lake, at 
Pooley Bridge, forms a lovely bay, 
shallow near the shore so that the 
brown stones at the bottom can be 
seen plainly through the clear 
mountain water. The woods and 
the meadows on each shore rising 
to the green pastures on the skirts 
of the fells soon tell you why so 
many people think this the loveliest 
spot on earth. 

The bottom of the lake quickly 
disappears, for it is over 200 
feet deep at its maximum. About 
halfway along the lake the steamer 
puts into a bay on the east bank 
of Ullswater. 

This is Howtown, and between 
here and Pooley Bridge, you will 
have noticed a number of pleasant 
country houses, mostly of 
Victorian date, standing among 
trees on the comparatively level 
stretch along the shores. 

But after Howtown the mountain 


^ND talking of Wordsworth, we 
must remember that both he, 
his sister Dorothy, and littleMary 
Hutchinson, who afterwards be¬ 
came his wife, all went to school 
in Penrith. It was his grandfather, 
Richard, Receiver General for 
Cumberland, who distinguished 
himself during the Jacobite in¬ 
vasion of 1745 by hiding the 
county funds while his wife enter¬ 
tained the rebel officers. This was 
the last occasion on which Penrith 
Beacon was used as a war signal. 

As a prosperous market-town, 
not far over the Border and on the 
direct road south, Penrith was 
always apt to suffer from the 
Scottish moss troopers. Indeed, 
from 1242 to 1295 the town was 
actually in the hands of the King 
of Scotland, until Edward the First, 
the Hammer of the Scots, beat it 
out of his hands. 

For a long time Penrith was the 
capital of the ancient territory of 


High above Penrith stands the tower on Beacon Hill 


sides come nearer and steeper. 
Finally you land at the village of 
Glenridding, where you can take a 
bus for the 14 miles back to 
Penrith. 

Almost wherever there is a road, 
some shelter, and a good view in 
this neighbourhood you will find a 
solid, moderate-sized house, built 
within 50 years of the death of 
Wordsworth. Like the poet, so 
many people have wished to live 
among these wild, water-colour 
hills. And now, nearly every one 
of these houses is a hotel or board¬ 
ing house. 


Cumbria, itself part of the kingdom 
of Strathclyde which stretched 
from the Scottish Clyde to the 
Mersey. 

This history is reflected in the 
plan of the tiAvn. The old, 
central part huddles between the 
castle and the great church, as if 
for protection; and the church 
tower, much older than the nave, 
looks as if it might have been a 
refuge for the harassed townsfolk 
more than once. 

Penrith seems full of markets, or 
at least spaces where markets might 


held. There is the Market 
Square itself, and a few yards away 
what looks like an entrance to a 
hotel leads to a large glass-roofed 
market where I found a brisk furni¬ 
ture sale going on 
Then there is Cornmarket lead¬ 
ing away from the other side of the 
square, which in turn leads to 
Great Dockray, where you could 
pen hundreds of sheep and cattle. 

This last street, or space, has two 
of the town's oldest mansions. 
Both are now inns* The larger is 
said to have been a residence of 
Richard the Third when he visited 


Great Dockray is thronged with shoppers on market days. 

be 


these parts. Inside, the old house 
has some fine panelling, black with 
age. 

The other mansion in Great 
Dockray, Gerald Lowther’s House, 
was built in 1585, and still 
possesses a wonderful plasterwork 
ceiling made in geometrical 
designs. 

Hutton Hall, residence of a 
family which lived in Penrith for 
14 generations, has stood in Friar- 
gate since about 1480. 


can find other houses nearly 
as old if you search for them 
—houses of the days when Penrith 
was the only town of its size foi; 
miles. 

There is a particularly attractive 
one with two four-light mullioned 
windows in the churchyard. The 
lower window is now on a level 
with your feet, so much has this 
well-used path risen during the 
course of centuries—as town levels 
always do. 

Penrith was a town after my own 
heart, with plenty ef side turnings 
under archways, winding passages 
where cycHsts were sternly for¬ 
bidden, and peeps and smaii open-' 
ings which always made me want 
to see what was round the corner. 

And whether people come here 
as holiday visitors, or as residents 
in this lovely country, you feel 
they all enjoy themselves. 



Castle Park, with the ruined walls of Penrith Castl-e Looking down lovely Ullswater from tlie little pier at Pooley Bridge 
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500 MILLION 
IN NEED 

ILTrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 

whose generous heart is 
open to every good cause, has 
been urging the need for all 
people of goodwill to help the 
United Nations International 
Children’s Emergency Fund 
(Unicef). 

“ There are about 900 
million children under 15 on 
earth today,” she has written. 
“More than half—about 500 
million—live in want. The 
youngsters may never have 
tasted milk, or worn shoes, or 
visited a doetor; but they are 
familiar with hunger and eold 
and disease.” 

Those are stark, dreadful 
facts, but they make us realise 
how great is the need for 
Unicef, and how formidable its 
task. 

This beneficent organisation 
has already achieved wonders. 
It has waged great campaigns 
against diseases affecting child 
life, ft has brought medical 
relief into many poor and 
backward parts of the world. 

Since it was founded in 1946 
it has safeguarded the health 
of four million -mothers and 
children in Europe alone. And 
all this, and' more, as Mrs. 
Roosevelt has pointed out, for 
less than the cost of one air¬ 
craft carrier. 

During this year the U.N. 
General Assembly are to dis¬ 
cuss the future of Unicef. Let 
us hope that they will endow 
it with much greater resources. 
The nations cannot afford to 
end such noble work. 



Christian Soldiers 

^HE courage displayed by 
-*■ Salvationists in Korea is 
revealed by stories in The Salva¬ 
tion Army Year Book for 1953. 
When the enemy were approach¬ 
ing Seoul in 1950, the Army’s 
leader in Korea, Lieut.-Com- 
missioner Herbert Lord, elected 
to stay to organise relief work. 
He was taken prisoner and no 
definite news of him has since 
been received. 

Also captured was a Korean, 
Senior-Major Noh Yong Soo. 
The Communists offered to spare 
his life if he would renounce 
Christianity. Clasping his Bible 
he replied: “I may die or I may 
live, but I am Jesus Christ’s 
man.” Those were the last words 
he spoke. 

Faithful unto death! 


Coronation Scout 



Queen’s Scout David Harrison 
of the 14th Battersea (Broom- 
tvood) Group who has been 
chosen to represent the Scout 
movement at Westminster 
Abbey during the Coronation. 


A 


Cut prices 

BARBER of Ovington, North¬ 
umberland, has not increased 
his prices for 25 years. He still 
charges sixpence for a haircut 
and threepence for a shave— 
because he likes his work. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Children should have a fixed 
amount of pocket-money. What 
should it be fixed to? 

A/: old lady says people of to¬ 
day are not what they used to be 
when she was young. They have, 
of course, grown up. 

Every year swallows build at the 
top of a certain church tower. 
Work overtime. 

BILLY BEETLE 


PETER PECK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If admirals are 
fleet-footed 


A visitor from the Argentine is 
interested in cement. Perhaps 
he wants to cement friendship be¬ 
tween the two countries. 





WHAT IT TAKES TO 
BE A FARMER 

“CupposE a young man asked 
you for advice as to 
whether or not he should choose 
farming as a life-work, what 
points would you consider most 
important to stress in your 
reply?” That was the question 
put to a discussion group of 
farmers in British Columbia. 

Nearly all of them said he 
must like farming, be genuinely 
interested in it, and like farm 
animals. About 65 per cent of 
the meeting said he must have 
sufficient capital, and 40 per 
cent emphasised experience and 
knowledge of farming. All of 
them said he must be willing to 
work long hours and have good 
health. 

The farmers seemed to take it 
for granted that the candidate 
was cither married or about to 
be, and they said that a farmer’s 
wife makes all the difference be¬ 
tween success and failure. She 
too must like farming, be en¬ 
couraging and sympathetic, and 
a good manager of finance. 


TV in moderation 

Ts science’s new gift of tele- 
vision being used wisely? 

Many teachers maintain that it 
has a bad effect on school work, 
but a recent Unesco pamphlet 
disagrees, the investigators (in 
America) finding no difference 
between young televiewers and 
non-viewers. But it has been 
found that television hinders 
young people from reading, 
which is indeed a bad thing. 

Our own advice to televiewers 
of all ages is to keep TV in its 
place—to use it moderately and 
not to allow their lives to be 
dominated by it. 


Stamps for the Blind 

^NE way in which we can all 
help our sightless friends is 
by buying the Coronation Com- 



Camera-conscious 
cinema star 

Ctage fright affects some actors 
throughout their careers, but 
it is surprising to hear of a film¬ 
star being “camera-conscious.”. 

Mi.ss Shirley Booth, a well- 
known American actress, re¬ 
cently made her first film and 
when the camera approached 
her for a “close-up ” she averted 
her face! She said it was the 
most shattering experience of 
her life. 

“I like an audience to stay 
in its place, which for me, at 
least, is the other side of the 
footlights,” says Miss Booth. 
“The camera. I’ve found, is no 
respecter of footlights or 
privacy.” 

She has gradually conquered 
her fear of the camera, but those 
of us who turn hot and cold at 
the thought of doing something 
in public may take heart from 
the thought that professional 
actors sometimes feel the same 
way. 

Thirty Years Ago 

A REMARKABLE instance of the 
adaptability of the telephone 
comes from America, where the 
other day it united two audiences 
in two different cities. 

A paper was read to an 
audience of electrical engineers 
in New York—and listened to 
not only by the New York 
audience, but at the same time 
by another audience in Chicago. 
By means of a two-way speaking 
telephone and loud-speaking 
sound projectors, the lantern 
slides shown by the lecturer were 
explained in the distant city. 

The two audiences, 900 miles 
apart, mingled their laughter and 
applause, and it was only the 
fact that they could not see each 
other that prevented them from 
feeling themselves actually one 
and the same. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
March 10, 1923 
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THINGS SAID 

^His new Elizabethan age 
needs men who are not 
afraid of hard work and don’t 
bow down before the idol of a 
five-day week. 

Vicar of Sharnbrook^ Beds. 

'T'his business of letting little 
-*■ children do what they like 
—called self-expression—is just 
nonsense. 

Bishop of Grantham 

TJelicopter services doing the 
London-Paris run in 90 
minutes will operate in seven or 
eight years. 

Air-Marshal Lord Douglas 

f^URS must be the role of the 
good neighbour, the good 
partner, the good friend—never 
the big bully. 

American statesman 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson 

'T'he success of any form of 
education depends on the 
average hard-working, con¬ 
scientious teacher, who believes 
in the importance of hard work 
and practises what he or she 
preaches. President of London 
Teachers' Association 


O UNTRY 


memorative Poster Stamps issued 
by the Greater London Fund for 
the Blind. 

The stamps, beautifully printed 
in colour, show fen attractive 
views of old London. The set, 
together with an album to keep 
them in, costs 2s. 6d. They can 
be obtained from the offices of 
the fund at 2 Wyndham Place, 
London, W.l. 


IS 


UPLIFT 

Whene’er a noble deed 
wrought. 

Whene’er is spoken a noble 
thought. 

Our hearts with glad surprise 
To higher levels rise. 

The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 

Honour to those whose words 
or deeds 

Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow. 

Raise us from what is low! 

Henry W. Longfellow 


lyrARCH brings many a windy 
morningT-^gusty, blustering, 
tossing the rooks about as they 
perform their building tasks in 
the elm tops. But this same wind 
that buffets us on our walks 
accompanies the crocus and the 
daffodils, and bears with it the 
subtle fragrance of the newly- 
turned furrow and “the life- 
renewing odours of earth 
renascent.” 

Often the “roar” of the 
blustering gale in the wood top 
sounds impressive. It has been 
likened to “March’s bugle-horn” 
awakening the earth to activity 
and laughter. The deadness of 
winter is past. 

We must not forget either 
that, uncomfortable as the “rqde 
blasts” of March may be, they 
are of inestimable value in the 
country, drying the soaked soil 
and making it ready for seeds 
that will again make the earth 
green and fruitful. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Epictetus wrote: We are 
all given one mouth and two 
ears ; which should prove to us 
that we should speak and hear 
in that proportion. 



OUR HOMELAJD 


The lliver Windrush flo^ving through 
Bourtou-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire 
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MAM WHO ALWAYS LIVED 
OM THE HEIGHTS 


J^ARELY can thinker and man. of action have been so finely 
blended as in the case of Sir Francis Younghusband. Dis¬ 
tinguished soldier, explorer, administrator, and diplomat, he 
was also an eminent philosopher and the founder, a few years 
before his death in 1942, of the World Congress of Faiths which 
seeks to break down the religious barriers dividing mankind. 

Dr. George Seaver in his magnificent new biography, Francis 
Younghusband, Explorer and Mystic (John Murray, 25s.), has 
done justice to a life which remains an inspiration. 


When he was 19, Francis Young¬ 
husband became a cavalry officer 
and went to India, but the desire 
for exploration in the Himalayas 
and beyond drew him away from 
the dullness of barrack life. 

In Peking, where the young man 
had gone on a mission, it was sug¬ 
gested to him that he should try to 
return to India by the unknown 
route across the Gobi Desert. 

“I nearly burst with excitement 
at the prospect,” he wrote. “Since 
the time of Marco Polo, six cen¬ 
turies before, no European had 
travelled from China to Central 
Asia.” 

DESERT AND GLACIER 

Alone with a few camel men he 
crossed the blazing, endless wastes 
of the Gobi, then climbed into the 
Himalayas and, without rnoun- 
taineering equipment or experience 
of glaciers, traversed the sloping ice 
above a precipice of the terrible 
Mustagh Pass. 

Yet it was amid the cold majesty 
of the mountains that his thoughts 
turned to the Infinite. He was, he 
wrote, “transported away from 
hardship'into the heavenly region 
of the spirit.” 

Danger was his familiar com¬ 
panion as well as hardship. Once 
in a wild region of the Himalayas 
his w’ay was barred by a robbers’ 
fortress, a wall with towers across 
the top of a ravine that was the 
stronghold of marauding Kanjuti 
who were hostile to the British. 

Younghusband saw that if he 
advanced with his handful of 
Gurkhas the men on the w'all could 
kill them all by shooting them or 
rolling rocks down on them. 

There was a door in the wall 
and, leaving most of his men 
behind, he rode boldly up to it. 
The Kanjuts on the walls covered 
him with their muskets, but he 


smiled and said he only wanted a 
little chat with their chief. Find¬ 
ing how few men he had with him, 
they admitted him—and closed the 
door behind him. 

He made friends with them, and 
some of them accompanied him to 
their chief—over a mountain pass 
never before crossed by a 
European. 

He carried out a similar exploit 
when leading a military mission 
into Tibet in 1904 to negotiate a 
new treaty with the Tibetans, who 
had broken former ones. The 
Tibetans resented the intrusion of 
British troops and prepared to 
resist. The two forces faced one 
another and it seemed that fighting 
was inevitable. 

“Fm going to ride over to the 
Tibetan camp this morning without 
any escort,” said Younghusband, 
“just to have a talk with 'their 
leaders and explain 'our views to 
them in a friendly way.” 

IN THE ENEMY CAMP 

Amazed indeed must have been 
the Tibetan general and his staff 
when the opposing British com¬ 
mander suddenly walked cheerily 
into their headquarters! There 
followed a discussion, but when 
Younghusband said he must go, 
they insisted that he was their 
prisoner. He treated their threat 
as a joke and, smiling genially, 
“talked himself out of it.” 

Sir Francis was a dauntless 
adventurer, but he hated killing 
animals for sport. Afraid of no 
man, he wanted all men to be 
brothers. He was a true Christian, 
and in the finest sense a great man. 

We should like to see a shorter, 
junior version of Dr. George 
Seaver's book in the hands of every 
boy and girl over the age of ten, 
for surely there w'as never a finer 
or m.ore inspiring adventure story. 


Wild life on 
Australian 
islands 

Specimens of the natural life on 
Monte Bello Islands, off the coast 
of Western Australia, where the 
British atomic weapon was tested, 
are to form a temporary exhibit at 
the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. 

A survey of the living things on 
the islands was made because 
scientists wanted to find out what 
effect the radio-active products of 
the explosion would have on any 
that survived. For this purpose 
“ pre-atomic ” specimens had to be 
collected. 

An additional reason for making 
the survey was that none had been 
made there since 1912. 

The naturalists did not expect to 
find many wild animals, because 
the islands’ lack of them was one 
reason why they were chosen for 
the explosion. 

In the 1912 survey only two 
native mammals were found, the 
wallaby and the bandicoot, but 
no trace of either was seen in 1952. 

The naturalists collected some 
2000 specimens of insects, reptiles, 
and so on. They observed 13 
species of land birds, one of which, 
a falcon, was seen there for the 
first time. 

UNIQUE FINDS 

Many forms of life on Monte 
Bello are found nowhere else. 
There is a small burrowing snake 
that exists only on these islands, 
and the naturalists found a tiny, 
limbless burrowing lizard that has 
never been seen before. 

Of 88 species of Monte Bello’s 
insects—myriapods (centipedes and 
similar creatures), scorpions, 
spiders, and snails — nearly a 
quarter are not found elsewhere. 

This suggests that either the 
islands have been isolated from the 
mainland for several million years, 
or that evolution has proceeded 
there at a great rate. 

The plant life of the islands con¬ 
sists mainly of drought-resistant 
species, many of them succulent. 

The specimens from Monte 
Bello, when they have been fully 
studied, will be a valuable addition 
to the Natural History Museum’s 
Australian collections. 



Queen^s Coronation robe 



SILK for the Queen’s Coronation 
robe was produced at the silk farm 
at Lullingstone Castle in Kent. 
Here is a skein of silk, containing 
30,000 yards of thread being 
removed from a winding spool. 



VELVET for the robe, made at 
Braintree, Essex, is hand-woven 
from the silk thread, and our 
picture shows one of the highly- 
skilled weavers at her loom. 



SATIN is woven from the silk at 
Sudbury, Suffolk. This special 
loom, entirely enclosed to exclude 
dust which would ruin the work, 
produces three yards of satin a day. 



EMBROIDERY on the robe is 
being worked at the Royal School 
of Needlework. Miss Mabel Evans, 
seen on the left of the picture, 
helped to make the robe for the 


Coronation in 1937. 


NEW ZEALAND’S COLUMBUS 


The Maoris originally went to 
New Zealand from some other 
Pacific island, and scholars now 
believe that the Maori who dis¬ 
covered the country was Kupe, 
about 925 . s . d . 

A picturesque native legend says 
that Kupe was much annoyed by a 
huge octopus which kept stealing 
his bait when he was fishing off 
Tahiti, and that he set out to 
pursue it in a canoe, accompanied 
by his wife and five children. He 
chased the octopus as far as New 
Zealand and killed it in VVhekenui 
Bay—Wheke means octopus in 
the Maori tongue. 


Kupe called the new land 
Aotearoa (the long white cloud) 
because his wife exclaimed “He 
ao!” when the mainland was first 
seen like a cloud on the horizon. 
After exploring it he returned to 
his homeland of Hawaiki, never 
again to leave. 

New-Zealand has many place- 
names incorporating the word 
Kupe. The place where he is sup¬ 
posed to have departed for the 
voyage home is still called 
Hokiangoa-nui-a-Kupe—the Great 
rcturning-place of Kupe. 

For the Maoris, Kupe is the 
Columbus of Aotearoa. 
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Sporting Flashbacks 

A,H OXFORCi BdHT 

SOWED TME ENGLISH CHANNEL 

W 4 HOURS 25 MINUTES (IS85) 

- ST80K£b Si' tv. H. GRENFELL (LoRL> bESSOROUGH), 
WHO FIGURED IN THE ONLY dEAH-HEAT/N THE 
msEKlTY BOAT RACE (iSll) 


fullback' 
SCORED 4 -, 


WE. 

MIDWINTER 

PLWEO TEST 

cricket for 

ENGiLW^O V. 

i^USTRMlA 

( im-Si } ^^D Also FOR Australia v.Encjlanio 1 / SS4 ) 
— The Only man wo ever o/o 




PLWIN6 WR1C3HT BACK FOR OLHHAM ATH, 
V-MAOESTER UMTED.SAM WYNNE 
Twice Put THROUGH his owm coal, but 
ALSO SCOREO TWICE FROM FREE KICKS. 

~ - — OlMAM 3, MAHCHEST£RIT’’PZ 

Oct.1923 


SOARING ON WINGS IN THE ALPS 


PAPER-TEARING 
BLUE TITS— 
AND OTHERS 

The paper-tearing mania of cer¬ 
tain birds has been the subject of a 
nation-wide inquiry, and a report 
on it has been made by Colonel 
W. M. Logan Home to the British 
Trust for Ornithology. 

One theory is that the hunting 
instinct is the responsible factor; as 
tearing bark from trees is the' way 
the birds normally find insects, 
they keep their beaks in trim, as it 
were, by tearing up paper. 

Blue tits are not the only 
offenders; jackdaws, rooks, chaf¬ 
finches, canaries, and budgerigars 
are air paper-tearers on occasion; 
and we otight not to be surprised 
that parrots in this way show their 
contempt for the written word. 

Wallpaper is the' birds’ favourite 
playtime quarry; there have been 
hundreds of reports of hird- 
damaged walls. But they have also 
been known to attack lampshades, 
seed packets in greenhouses, and 
notices in church porches.. Wash¬ 
ing on the line also comes in for 
some severe pecking. 

But paper-tearing by birds is 
nothing new. Mr. Owen Morshead 
of Windsor Castle Library, writing 
to The Times, quotes these lines 
about a blue tit from a 17th-cen¬ 
tury poem, translated recently by 
Professor Eric Laughton; 

Small is this naughty Fowl, yet it 
can wreak 

No small Destruction with its 
claws and beak. 

For, when the Paper from afar it 
spies. 

Straightway through the open 
window in it flies . . . 


LIFEBOAT RADAR 

The latest type of airborne life¬ 
boat, designed for RAF air-sea 
rescue teams, has radar as well as 
radio. It can be dropped by para¬ 
chute. 

The radar equipment enables the 
occupants of the lifeboat to detect 
rescuing ships in fog or darkness. 
The lifeboat has an engine and 
sails, and fuel for 1250 miles. 


From the Swiss village of Zer¬ 
matt, lying at the foot of the 
famous Matterhorn, you can took 
up to the white crest of a pass 
which disappears over the southern 
horizon. This is the Theodule Pass 
which leads over the frontier from 
Switzerland and down into Italy. 

This pass has always been 
famous—over 2000 years ago, in 
the days of the Roman Empire, it 
was the main highway from Rome 
to northern Europe. Roman coins 
have been found there—and are 
still sometimes found. 

During the Second World War 
countless British and Allied 
prisoners escaped from camps in 
Italy and made their way into 
Switzerland over the Theodule 
Pass. More than one Swiss 
frontier guard can tell stories of 
seeing an allied soldier struggling 
up from Italy, and of going out to 
rescue him and guide him down to 
safety and freedom in Zermatt. 

But it looks as if the Theodule 
Pass is going to be even more 
famous than it has been in the past; 
it is fast becoming a centre for 
winter flying experiments in the 
Alps. 

Last October M. Hermann 
Geiger, director of the aerodrome 
at Sion in the Rhone valley in 


Switzerland, took off from the 
aerodrome in a light Piper plane. 
After a flight of 25 minutes he 
landed safely on the dangerous 
Theodule Glacier, near the summit 
of the pass, at a height of 10,890 
feet. 

He succeeded in taking off from 
the glacier and landed again at 
Zermatt—on a meadow 100 yards 
long and 50 yards wide. Zermatt 
boasts many forms of transport— 
mountain railways, ski-lifts, and so 
on, but no cars are allowed and 
this was the first time a plane had 
landed at this famous mountaineer¬ 
ing centre. 

More excitement was in store 
for the people of Zermatt. In 
January M. Geiger landed once 


GIFT OF SHEEP 

Sheep farmers of Alberta have 
sent 12 pedigree sheep to Mr. H. C. 
Hayward of Great Bromley, near 
Colchester, a well-known breeder 
whose flock was wiped-out by foot- 
and-mouth disease last year. 

Canadian farmers have bought 
many of the sheep forming the 
foundation of their flocks from Mr. 
Hayward, and the 12 sheep that 
have just arrived will help to build 
up the devastated British flocks 
again. 


more on the little meadow, and this 
lime, of course, it was covered with 
over a foot of snow. 

In the village M. Geiger came 
across a guide named Gusty Julen. 
Gusty is always ready for an 
adventure and he soon agreed to 
the pilot’s suggestion that he 
should fetch his skis and be flown 
to the summit of the Theodule 
Pass—after which he should return 
to Zermatt on his skis. 

They took off from the tiny 
snow-covered field, turned south¬ 
wards as they gained height, and 
made a perfect landing right on the 
summit of the Theodule Pass at a 
height of 10,900 feet. 

Gusty stepped out of the plane 
and buckled on his skis, and with 
a wave of the hand was gone— 
winging his way down the well- 
known ski run back to Zermatt. 
He arrived in the village less than 
an hour after leaving it and was 
greeted by Smuggler, his little 
Border Terrier, who was waiting to 
go for his usual afternoon walk. 

Needless to say, the people 
of Zermatt are now becoming 
thoroughly air-minded — indeed, 
some of the village boys have been 
heard to suggest that perhaps M. 
Geiger might try a landing on the 
summit of the Matterhorn! 


The Children’s Newsiraber, March 7, 1953 

EAST AFRICA’S 
HOME-BUILT 
TRAWLER 

'When the brand-new trawler 
Annajah (Success) puts out from 
Zanzibar harbour shortly, she will 
be making history. For this sturdy 
68-foot-long vessel has been built, 
under one European’s supervision, 
by unskilled Africans. 

Craftsman George Slater, hail¬ 
ing from the Scottish fishing-town 
of Buckie, undertook the task for 
the Zanzibar Government about a 
year ago. The only tool which the 
natives could handle was the car¬ 
penter's simple adze, but they 
showed themselves keen workers. 

They laboured near the ancient 
harbour of Zanzibar, where for 
centuries picturesque Arab dhows 
have clustered with their great sails 
billowing. For the new boat 
George Slater imported frames, 
beams, an oak keel from Britain: 
the planking and decking were 
fashioned from tough Malayan 
balau wood. 

The result is a first-rate vessel, 
similar to a well-known Scottish 
class of trawler. Already she has 
made successful trials in East 
African waters. Soon she v/ill be 
launched' on a programme of in¬ 
vestigation into fishing prospects. 

LOW COST 

The Annajah naturally took 
longer to build than in Britain, for 
Zanzibar Island boasts no big 
shipyard; but she cost only £13,000, 
to be met by the Colonial Develop¬ 
ment and Welfare Fund, and this is 
regarded as highly economical. 

Powered by a 120-h.p. diesel 
engine, she has auxiliary battery¬ 
charging equipment and a special 
echo-sounding machine. 

The fishing-gear is the very 
latest, so that multiple trawling will 
be possible—a dozen lines operat¬ 
ing at once. Sharks abound, and 
East Africa offers a large market 
for their flesh, salt-dried or fresh. 
Shark fins and liver oil have great 
possibilities, too. 

George Slater can be proud of 
his all-African shipbuilding team. 
They are Worthy pioneers. 


THE CORAL ISLAND—R. M. Ballantyne’s story of the Sooth Seas, told in pictures (7) 



As soon as the squall dropped, Ralph 
ran to Bill and found he was dead. He 
was overcome with sorrow and dread, 
for he was alone in a ship that required 
at least eight men as crew ! He tied a 
cannon ball to Bill’s feet and, saying 
a prayer, gently committed to the sea 
the man who had been his only friend 
among the pirates. 


Ralph lashed the tiller and hoisted a sail. Faced with 
the task of navigating the schooner by himself, he 
decided to use the chart to set his course for Coral 
Island, where he had left the other two castaways. Jack 
and Peterkin. To snatch a couple of hours’ sleep now 
and then, and to cook some food, he hove to ; fixing the 
rudder and sails so that they would act against each 
other. For two weeks he lived this tough life and 
managed to keep the ship on her course. 


A fair wind carried liim towards where he calcu¬ 
lated Coral Island must be, and one morning 
he recognised a mountain top—Coral Island ! 
He almost fell on the deck with joy. As he 
approached he shortened sail and steered the 
schooner into the lagoon. He caught sight of 
Jack and Peterkin on the beach. With skilful 
seamanship he brought the schooner round into 
the wind and dropped anchor. 


Ashore, Jack told them of his adventures, and of 
how he had found out that Avatea, the native 
girl they had rescued when the savages came to 
Coral Island, was being threatened with death by 
a chief if she refused to marry the man of his 
choice. Chivalrous Jack suggested that they 
should sail to Avatea’s island and persuade this 
chief, Tararo, whose life they had also saved, to 
let Avatea marry the man she loved. 


Wlial will come of Jack’s cliivalrous suggestion? 


See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, Mcrch 7. 1953 



SI tfirilling serial of 
^ueen Slnne’s day 


by Geoffrey Trease 


Dick: Arlington, an 18th-century 
hoy, is staying with Celia Mount at 
her uncle’s silk mill in Derbyshire. 

A mysterious Italian, Foscari, has 
followed Mr. Mount on a mission 
of revenge. He kidnaps Celia and 
takes her to a cave, where her 
escape is cut off by an under¬ 
ground river. 

13. A cry from the depths 

Tf the mill-house had been like a 
besieged citadel a week or two 
earlier, that morning found it like 
, a general's headquarters. 

The news of Celia’s disappear¬ 
ance, and then of Foscari’s 
threatening message, ran through 
the district and drew all classes 
together. Volunteers poured in 
with offers of help. 

Lord Lathkill himself appeared, 
leading a small regiment of game- 
keepers, gardeners, and indoor 
servants. 

“This is an outrage, sir,” he in¬ 
formed the grim-eyed millowner. 
"If that scoundrel harms a hair of 
the girl’s head, he will regret the 
day he was born.” 

“Ay, me lord, but we must find 
him first.” 

“We have plenty of men. We 
shall comb the district.” 

“Reckon we’d need the Duke o’ 
Marlborough an’ ivery one of his 
soldiers to do that.” Mr. Mount 
glanced meaningly at the hills. 
The wilderness stretched for miles 
in every direction—woodland and 
crag, ruined barn and deserted 
cottage, cave and lead-mine. 
Foscari would never have kid¬ 
napped Celia without first prepar¬ 
ing a hiding-place. 

At that moment there was a 
shout across the yard. Old Will 
Wirksworth came running from the 
direction of the mill-dam, w'aving 
something in his hand. Heedless 
of Lord Lathkill he burst in upon 
the group. “See here, mester!” 

“A leather wine-bottle!” ex¬ 
claimed Fazeley. 

“Ay, but wi’ a note inside it,” 
panted the foreman triumphantly. 
“I just seen it bobbin’ against the 
sluice-gates.” 

Mr. Mount’s hands were tremb¬ 
ling as he unfolded the note, read 
it, and passed it round to the 
others. It ran: 

I am in Cauldron Hole with 
Foscari, his sister, and Holsworth. 

I have three bottles, so 1 am send-. 
ing this note in each, and praying 
that one Mill reach y'ou by the 
river. Be careful. These jteople 
are desperate .— Celia. 

“(Jauldron Hole?” cried the 
millowner. “Thank Heaven! 
'Tisn’t above five mile from here.” 
He turned to the foreman. “You 
can tell us most about it. Will.” 

“ Ay, mester, I know Cauldron 
Hole. The openin’ is hid among 
the crags, under Ramstone Edge.” 

“We must surround it,” Said 
Lord Lathkill. “These scoundrels 
must not escape. There’s no other 
way they can slip out?” 

“Nay, me lord.” 


“Then we have them! Rats in 
a trap!” The old nobleman 
clapped his hands together de¬ 
lightedly. 

“’Tes none so easy as that, me 
lord.” Will Wirksworth’s brow 
furrowed with concern. 

“Why not, my man?” 

“Cauldron Hole is big enough, 
but the road in is narrow. One or 
two men wi’ pistols could hold the 
passage a long time, I reckon. An’ 
yon villains are desperate.” 

“Are you afraid?” Lord Lath- 
kill’s tone was scornful. “No one 
is asking you to lead the way. 
There are plenty of these younger 


COMING SHORTLY 

A grand new story by 
John Pudney 

TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


men ready to risk their lives for 
this girl. And if they are not,” 
added his lordship, with a debonair 
flourish of his snuff-box, “I will 
lead the attack myself.” 

“Ye mistake me meanin’, me 
lord.” Will’s blue eyes flashed. 
He straightened his bent shoulders 
with an effort and stood up to 
Lord Lathkill. “I’m as old as ye, 
me lord—I’ve had me time, an’ I’d 
go now, willin’, if ’twould save 
young Miss Celia. But yon villains 
ha’ got Miss Celia, an’ that’s the 
root o’ t’ matter. She’s a hostage, 
like.” 

“^hat’.s the danger, I see,” broke 
in Fazeley. “If the entrance 
to this cavern is so narrow, we can- 


It’s slrangc Iiul true... 



. . . that the much-valued fur 
of the Ermine is obtained 
from the northern stoat, whose 
summer dress of russet 
changes in winter to snowy 
white. The tail is adorned 
with a jet-black tip. 

For its size this little hunter 
is one of the fiercest and most 
persistent of animals. It can 
swim, and will even climb 
trees to reach its prey, which 
consists of birds, rats, mice, ' 
and rabbits. 

Ermine is imported largely 
from Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. It is interesting to 
note that the French word for 
stoat is “hermine.” 


not be sure of rushing it and taking 
them by surprise. If it comes to a 
siege, the girl is still at their mercy. 
They can bargain with us on their 
own terras.” 

“It’s an outrage!” Lord Lath¬ 
kill exploded. 

“But it’s true, my lord.” Fazeley 
turned to Will. “Are you sure 
there’s no other way in and out of 
the cave? What about the course 
of the river?” 

“No livin’ thing could travel 
that road,” said Will, shaking his 
head. “There’s a waterfall out o’ 
t’ cave, to start wi’ River drops 
eighty foot or more, through a hole 
in t’ cave floor. Hold oTi, though, 
sir. I’m just thinkin’ . . .” He 
scratched his woolly curls in an 
effort to remember. 

“Well?” Mr. Mount prompted 
him impatiently. 

“I mind when I were nobbut a 
lad,” said the old foreman slowly, 
“there were a dog lost up on Ram¬ 
stone Crags. Fell down a crack in 
t’ rocks, an’ couldn’t get out again. 
I were fond o’ that dog an’ I were 
a daft young lad i’ them days. So 
I squeezed meself down t’ nick in 
t’ rocks and fetched dog out.” 

“What is the point of this 
story?” demanded Lord Lathkill. 

“Just this, me lord. Dog were 
scared, an’ at first 1 had a proper 
do to catch ’im. He’d run down a 
passage, so I went after ’im—1 
could hear ’im whinin’, ye sec. 
Well, I hadn’t gone above fifty 
yard when we both fetched up in 
a biggish cave. ’T wasn’t till years 
after, I knew it had been Cauldron 
Hole.” 

“Then,” said Fazeley, who had 
been listening intently, “there is 
another way we can get in?” 

“Nay, sir. I told ye, 1 were 
nobbut a lad i’ them days. ’Tes 
too tight a queeze for a grown 
man. First t’ nick in t’ rocks, an’ 
then there were another place down 
t’ passage, where it were all I could 
do to wriggle through. I could 
niver do it nowadays.” 

“ JJuT I could!” 

All eyes turned on Dick. His 
face was white and tense with 
excitement. 

“You could not deal with these 
scoundrels alone,” objected Lord 
Lathkill. 

“No, sir! But they w'on’t know 
I’m alone. If 1 take them by sur¬ 
prise from the rear, and then you 
others make a rush for the ordin¬ 
ary entrance-” 

“It is a risk,” said Fazeley 
quietly, “but if the boy is willing 
to take it, we can hardly refuse. 
He knows how to use a pistol. 
And, if we time the operation care¬ 
fully, Foscari will have us to deal 
with as well.” 

In a few minutes their plans were 
made. Will Wirksworth and Dick, 
with a couple of armed game- 
keepers as escort, set off to find the 
crack in the rocks on Ramstone 
Edge. It was reckoned that they 
would need close on an hour and a 
half for the five-mile uphill tramp 

Conlioued on page 10 


Can you identify this ■ ■ ■ ^ 



DesUjncd hy the 
sftwe firm as the ivorhh 
famous SpitfirCt this sbujle-sea 
swept-wing jet fighter wade a record jtxjrit 
from London to lirussels at an average speed of 
6G5 m.p.h. Its name 1 The Supermarine SWIFT. 


It’ll be a thrilling place to be in—The Royal Air Force. With 
aircraft flying faster than the speed of sound in the rarefied 
atmosphere 50,000 feet above the earth, new operational tasks 
will have to be faced — and solved — by pilots and ground crews 
alike. Everyone in the Royal Air Force will have to be a first- 
class specialist, and the way to become a specialist is to join 
when you’re between 15 and 17 J — as an Apprentice. As an 
Apprentice you start ahead and stay ahead right through your 
career. Post the coupon now for fascinating details of life in 
the Royal Air Force. 

There’s a place for YO&J IN THE 



To:r.oTAt.AiRroRCK[C.S.151) victory noE8E,i-oifrov,n-.c.2 

/ a»» over H. Pleaee teni me detaUs of :—^(Tick which you require) 


(A) the Apprenticeship Scheme \ 



[(B) iheA.T.C. 


NAME... 

ADDRESS . 

AGE.....Date cf Birt’n... 


.J 



BUILD YOUR OWN MICRO-MUSEUM 

IViAKIN'O llii’oc-dimcnsioiiRl volumetric 
models is a fascSnatlnyr hobby; ueat 
and tidy too. Architectural, Mcclianiciil. 
Maritiuic and other subjects. Cost pence 
but often sell for euincas. Send stainpcd. 
addressed envelope for Illustrated Cata. 
locue of 100 Models. 

MICROMODELS LTD. 

3 (N) Racquet Court, 

London, E.C.4 



=A NEW= 


BOX OF MAGIC! 

A complete Box of Tricks suitable 
for all ages. 

Price 5/- Post Free. Send for List. 
BCM/TRICKS 

67 BAYIIAM STREET^ LONDON, K.W.l 


Allsorts of marks 
for schoolboys.. 



but Allsorts 
of DlaUtinionbS 
for Quality! 



CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2lct. stamp for Price List. 

A. N, BECK & SONS 

(.Dept. CNX - 
60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


I THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP | 



_ *POR.BOOK.S* = 

I Slock ol over 3 million volumes | 

1 Nent, secondhand & rare Books on every = 

1 subject. Foyles can supply all your school s 

= text books = 

i 119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD LONDON WC2| 

H Cerrard 5660 (16 lines) Open 9~6 (inc. Saturdays) = 

H Two minutes from Tottenham Court Road Station H 
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NAME 


AVON STAMPS 

(Dept 135), 

(ADDRESS... 53 THE AVENUE, 

LOWESTOFT. 


Containing the 
Spanish Colonies of 
IFNI, GUINEA, 
and SAHARA, new 
CHILD and NA¬ 
TIVE set,also Native 
beating Tom-Tom. 
A big pictorial from 
CHINA of SHIP and TRAIN. The new CAPE VERDE ISLANDS 
map stamp in SEVEN COLOURS, also a very attractive FLAG stamp 
from JUGOSLAVIA. All these stamps are illustrated above and will be 
sent absolutely FREE to all collectors requesting Approvals and sending a 
2{d. stamp for postage. 

BERKELEY STAMP GO. (G N), Newton, West Kirby 


^ GT. BRITAIN i BOOK YOUR 

i CORONATION QUEEN ELIZABETH 

^ut CORONATION 

D AY ENVEL OPE 133^^ NOW! 

COMPLETE SET I 

Jf. 4 STAMPS 4/4 61 CROWN COLONIES 

^ ^^LOv/VALUE 'u - COMPLETE MINT 14/6 
? «-0_wjw_E I/. I COMPLETE USED 18/6 

JpSsTES'^It^DSY!°"°*'^ M'sEt':'- 

J OF ISSUE I deposit OF 4/4 WILL SECURE 

Francis curtis Co. Ltd. au) 

-- - — -. ' 


V- 

->F 
-¥■ 

Y- 

-¥■ 

JF 

with 

every order. Send i^d.^ 


226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N,WJ. 1 stamp for futt details. ^ 
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STAMPS-FREE 

PORTRAYING 

MEMBERS OE 
ROYAL FAMILY 

W'o are making this wonderful oiler to 
Lrins to your notice our famous 
•'QUALITY” Approvals (Discount 
or Qon'Cliscoimt] ot selected stamps 
at fair prices. Tlicsc 6 Historical 
stamps arc scut absolutely Free to 
all collectors asking to ace our 
•‘Quality” Approvals and acr.clius 
3d. for our postage and illustrated 
lists. IP you wj.sli you may join 
“THE CODE STAMP CLUB,” 

Sub. 1/*. You receive Badge. V-ember- 
ship Card listing fine gifts and 

Approvals ai'ft sent monthi.v. (Gifts 
iuc. full size Twee 2 ers, etc.) (Special 
Ulft with all orders for l‘J53 Coro* Princess Anne 
nation sot. Details sent). 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP , De pt. 24, CANTERBURY. Kent 


We Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS FREE 

this nionth. Have you had your share ? 
Write to-day for 200 free stamps which 
• will be sent without dclaj”, and request 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN82), “Bayona/' 

Heysoms Avc., Greenbank, Northwich, 
Cheshire. 


B ARGAIN STAMP PACKETS 

50 Chile 1/9 loo Czech 1/6 200 Austria 3/- 
50 ICiro 4/6 100 Japan 1/6 200 China 2/6 
50 Iran 2/3 100 I{ussia3/G 200 Franca 3/- 
50 Iraq 2/3 lOO Spain 1/9 200 Ocrmany 2/6 
50 i’rru 2/3 100 Swiss 2/6 200 Hungary 2/4 
50 Timis2/6 100 World 9d. 200 Italy 3/9 
Br. Empire: 100 1/4; 200,3/4; 300.6/9; 500. 15.'- 
AlrmaiU; 2o. 1/4; 50,2/9; 100.6/6; 200. 18/- 
Triangulars : 10.1 <2; 15. 2/-; 20, 3/-; 25, 4/3; 50.10/- 
FREE GIFT with orders of 2/6 and over. 
Postage 2U1. extra.' Full list FEFJK on request. 
D. 0. SINCLAIKE, 126 Ersklne Rd.. Sutton. Sumy 


25 FREE 


GREAT BRITAIN 

YOU MUST HAVE THESE FOR YOUR CORONATION COLLECTION. 


This week wc arc ofTcring a truly magnificent gift to all Collectors — 25 Stamps of GREAT 
BPaTAIN — some of which arc shown in the picture above. Just fill in the coupon and 
send it with 3d. for postage and we will send you A SELECTION OF OUR WORLD 
FAMOUS APPROVALS AND THIS UNREPEATABLE OFFER OF 23 G.B. STAiMPS. 


FREE 

SUPERB 

PACKET 


SPORTS SHORTS 


/pHE Ashtons of Essex are among 
the greatest all-rounders this 
country has ever known. Brothers 
Gilbert, Hubert, and Claude, all 
gained Blues at Cambridge— 
Gilbert for cricket and Soccer, 
Hubert and Claude for cricket. 
Soccer, and hockey. Now the 
family has another Blue, for 
Jeremy Ashton, son of Claude, 
played in goal this year for the 
Cambridge hockey XI against 
Oxford. 



.loliii and Jennifer Nieks display 
some of the graee and agility 
evliieh won for them the pairs 
figure skating championship of 
tile world at Davos, Switzerland. 

TEAM of British runners is to 
compete for the first time in 
Morocco. The team, which is ex¬ 
pected to include Roger Bannister, 
Chris Chataway, and Walter 
Hesketh, is due to appear in April 
at meetings in Casablanca, Rabat, 
and Agadir. 

Jack Parker is proving himself 
the Peter Pan of speedway rac¬ 
ing. At the age of 47, this popular 
speed-ace will shortly begin his 
26th season of racing, again as 
captain of Belle Vue (Manchester). 

JJichael WiLCocK, of Stafford, 
claims to be the youngest 
qualified Soccer referee in'England. 
He is 16. 

Ambrose Richardson, an archi¬ 
tect of Illinois University, is 
tired of watching sport in the rain. 
He has designed a huge plastic 
dome, with helium-filled windows, 
which can be anchored by cables 
over sport stadiums. 


y,AST season Desmond O’Brien, 
former captain of Irish Rugby 
international teams, gave up the 
game. Since then, however, he has 
gained further success—in the 
Glamorgan tennis championships, 
as right half in the Glamorgan 
hockey XI, and now in the 
Glamorgan squash rackets team. 

Paul Bates, 17-year-oId High 
Wycombe footballer, who has 
this season gained his England 
Youth international cap, has signed 
amateur forms for Brentford. Paul 
scored five goals when leading an 
F.A. Youth XI against the Public 
Schools at the Oval last January. 

JjEss than three years ago 10,000 
Liverpool dockers each began 
contributing 2d. a week towards 
the cost of building a new sports 
stadium. The National Dock 
Labour Board helped with a loan, 
and now the stadium, costing 
£23,000, is almost completed. It 
will be opened at the end of this 
month by the Duke of Edinburgh. 

M« Ken Viuoen, the South 
African cricket team manager 
in Australia, has received so many 
telegrams of congratulations that 
he has had to buy an extra suitcase 
to contain them. 

Oorinthian-Casuals one of 
Britain’s leading amateur 
Soccer clubs, are to fly to Tripoli at 
Easter to play two matches in the 
fine new sports stadium there. 
Football in Libya is of a very high 
standard. 

John Rutherford, driving a 
British Jaguar, has set up a new 
record for sports cars by averaging 
134.7 m.p.h. over a measured mile 
at Daytona Beach, Florida. The 
previous record, also by a Jaguar, 
was 119 m.p.h. 

poRMOSA has produced a young 
migrant cricketer of great 
promise. Playing recently for 
Randwick, a suburb of Sydney, 13- 
year-old Joe Chow took seven 
wickets for 14 runs with some first- 
class spin bowling. 


THE SILKEN SECRET 


Continued from page 9 

across the moors, especially as they 
would have to take a slightly 
roundabout course to avoid being 
seen by anyone watching from the 
main entrance to the cave. 

poR the same reason, the rest of 
the party were to be held in 
the background until the last 
moment. If another half-hour 
were allowed for Dick to reach the 
inside of the cave (it should only be 
a matter of minutes, but' there 
might be unexpected delays, especi¬ 
ally in fincling the crack in the 
rocks), the attack could be timed 
for twelve o’clock precisely. 

At that moment Eazeley and Mr. 
Mount, with a picked body of 
volunteers, would rush the main 
entra.nce. Dick would act, inside 
the cavern, as he thought best. 

Mr. Mount lent him his watch, 
and he was given a lantern which, 
owing to the twists in the rock- 
passage, would be safe to use for 
all but the last few yards. He took 
two more pistols besides his own, 


for, once the attack started, there 
would be little chance to reload. 

Will Wirksworth searched his 
memory, as they trudged across the 
moor, f&r every useful detail of 
that adventure in his boyhood, 
sixty years before. It was astonish¬ 
ing how much came back to him, 
and, once they reached Ramp- 
stone Crags, he led the way with¬ 
out hesitation to the narrow fissure 
in the limestone. 

It was barely half-past eleven, 
but Dick was eager to go in at 
once, to make sure that the passage 
had not become blocked during the 
intervening years. “But Til do 
nothing till twelve,” he promised. 

“Good luck, lad,” said Will 
huskily. 

“I’ll be all right.” Dick tried 
to keep his voice steady and con¬ 
fident. Then, having made sure that 
none of his pistols would go off by 
accident, he wriggled his way 
through the crack in the rocks, 
down into the musty darkness 
below. 

To be concluded next week 


FBEE! 


The Children’s Newspaper, March 7, I9S3 

MONACO 1951 
HOLY YEAR 

This really beautiful COMMEMORATIVE 
SET will be sent ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to appli¬ 
cants for 
our FAM¬ 
OUS DIS¬ 
CO U N T 
APPROV¬ 
ALS on- 
closins 2Jd. 
postage. 



L. E; THOMPSON 

(CN), 2 Western CardenS|London,W.5 


CDEC STAMPS ALL DIFFERENT 

including Jet Bomber, Sky- 
_ master Plane, Railway En- 

I (3 other Fine Stamps 

" to all applicants requesting 

Bargain Discount Approvals enclos¬ 
ing 4d. for postage, etc. (Without 
Approvals i/-.) 

A. E. HUGHES (CN), 

34 Lochaline Street, Londonp W»6 


FREE !! °*^bo(?k 

ALSO .MINT STAMPS, SARAWAK* 
CAYMAN ISLES. IFNI. SP. GUINEA- 
SAHARA, AUSTRIA, AND TR1AN(3LE 
Request Approvals enclosing 2^d. stamp- 

R. POWELL (Dept. CN). 

89 Craigdale Road, Hornchurch, Essex 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

We have throe ranges of Approvals. 

1. Br, Cols, (many MINT including 
NBW QUBBN ISSUBS). 

2. GREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the conntrlea which 
interest YOU I PBOMPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, reineniber—we send POST 
FRBBI 

BENNETT (C). 

44 Darrel Road, RETFORD. Notts. 


SPECIAL VALUE' 


50 LARGE SIZE BEAUTIFULLY 
COLOURED PICTORIALS 

GATALOGUED OVER 10/- 

At 1th of their value. Send P.O. for 2/- 
(Post 2}d. extra). ADD VALUE TO 
YOUR COLLECTION. 

E. J. UNDERWOOD 
24 Sandringham Rd., NORTHAMPTON 


i\0RTHAMl:llICMC0i\TIi\EOT 

STAMPS FROM U.S.A., CANADA ANEW- 
FOUNDLAND (incle some New & Recent issues) 

★—-r— :—it 


To all new applicants for my Approvals who 
send 3d. postage, I will send this grand 
packet FREE, including Pictorials and Corn* 
jnemoratives. I cater for Beginners AND 

more Advanced Collectors. Let mo know your 
stamp interests and ago (if under 16). 

J. B. MORTON (CNH), 

Manse. BOUGHTON, Faversham, Kent 


100 STAMPS—FREE 

100 different , STAMPS OP. THE 
WORLD offered free to readers who 
wish to see Approvals and enclose 25d. 
postage. Do not miss this wonderful 
gift—scud now. 

WOOLCOCK, 

27 Cape Road, Seaton, Workington, 
' —- Cumberland — 


1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFERE^*T. KO GREAT BRITAIN.. 
500, 3/-; 250, 1/6; 100, 9d. 
BRITISH COLS.; 100. 1/3; 200, 3/3; 300. 
6/6. TRIANGULARS; 10. 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50. lO/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15. 1/3; 
25. 2/3; 50, 5/6. FL.\QS ; 10. If3; 25. 2/9. 
MAPS: 10, 1/3; 25, 2/9. SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 
25. 2/3, AIRMAILS; 25. 1/6. POSTAGE 
2id. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. 


FREI 

1 MAI) 

g 89ALM 

/I 

25 BOHEMIA I 

Just send 2J^d. 
postage for 

Pictorial Approvals. 

sn& MORRIS (CN 3) 

A RD., CLIFTON, BRISTOL, 8 



APPROVAL SHEETS 


THE fact that for the past 73 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLD'S stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
collectors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 73 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CN), ScuthHackney, London, E.9, England 

Established IcSO 
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The Children's Newspaper, March 7, 1953 

OUR NEGLECTED 
• CANALS 

A strong plea for the preserva¬ 
tion of our canals was made the 
other day before the Royal Society 
of Arts by Mr. Robert Aickman, 
Founder of the Inland Waterways 
Association. 

Modern canal construction 
began in Britain in 1761 and dur¬ 
ing the next 50 or 60 years about 
4000 miles of canal and canalised 
river were laid out. 

The coming of the railways 
struck a mortal blow at the canals. 
Railway companies often bought 
the waterways to render them use¬ 
less. This was sometimes done by 
enforcing fantastic regulations, 
such as prohibiting fires in moored 
canal boats, which literally froze 
out the unhappy boatmen. 

STRANDED BOATS 

How the canals through many 
years were allowed to fall into ruin 
was shown as late as 1936, when 
there was a small burst in the bank 
of the beautiful Welsh section of 
Shropshire Union Canal. Nothing 
was done, about repairing it. and in 
consequence a pair of working 
boats that had been carried 
through the breach were left 
stranded, and can still be seen 
there, according to Mr. Aickman. 

In 1943, he said, some 300 miles 
of navigable waterway were aban¬ 
doned because there was no 
demand for them. 

He pointed out that other 
countries still make great use of 
inland waterways. Paris is a busy 
port, and there have been great 
increases in the use of canals in 
the United States and Russia. 

_ Mr. Aickman particularly 
stressed the value our canals could 
be to holiday-makers, and he said 
that his association constantly re¬ 
ceived letters from inquirers after 
“a holiday on a barge.” 

“What is wanted,” he declared, 
“is a determination to maintain all 


A model of the Coronation pro¬ 
cession is to be shown in the 
principal cities and towns through¬ 
out the country. It is mounted on 
a moving belt and travels 40 feet 
along a route lined with spectators 
and troops. 

Faithful watchers 

It is hoped that those who have 
been awarded the Royal Observer 
Corps, medal, for 12 years’ satis¬ 
factory service in the corps, will 
receive their decorations before the 
Coronation. The medal shows an 
Elizabethan coast-watcher holding 
up a torch and standing by a 
beacon lire. 

The most seriously disabled cx- 
Servicemen will see the Coronation 
procession from coaches along the 
East Carriage Drive of Hyde Park. 

A temporary T V transmitting 
station for Ulster, to televise the 
Coronation procession, is being 
erected near Belfast. The receiving 
aerial will be on lop of Black 
Mountain. 

Queen of Scots 

Souvenir scarves being sold in 
Scotland bear the legend: “Eliza¬ 
beth the First, Queen of Scots— 
second to none.” 

Papua-New Guinea will be 
represented at the Coronation by 
two or three officers and 25 Papuan 
constables. The Royal Papuan- 
New Guinea Constabulary has a 
distinguished record of service, 
and many of its members won 
decorations in .the war. 


Continued from previous coliiitin 

our navigable rivers and canals at 
least as well as we maintain our 
roads, and equally as a matter of 
course.” 

The Inland Waterways Associa¬ 
tion is doing much good work, and 
not least in reminding the nation 
that it is allowing a great heritage 
of beauty and economic value to 
sink into weedy disuse. 


Essex County Council are to pre¬ 
sent schoolchildren with an illus¬ 
trated commemorative book con¬ 
cerned mainly with the subject of 
Royalty in Essex. 

Grantham, Lines, arc-to have a 
tableau representing Queen Eliza¬ 
beth on horseback, with attendants, 
to lead a parade through the town 
during Coronation celebrations. 

Blyth, Northumberland, is to 
hold a Coronation International 
Youth Camp. Young people from 
several countries are being invited 
to attend in their national costume. 

1000 voices 

A thousand children’s voices will 
perform the choral works at the 
Children’s Coronation Concert to 
be held at the Royal Albert Hall in 
lune. The choral works will repre¬ 
sent various historical periods. 

Jewellers are busy making in¬ 
signia to be worn by knights in the 
Coronation Honours List. Intri¬ 
cate workmanship is required for 
the Order of the Garter, which has 
a gold collar consisting of 24 pieces 
connected by 24 knots of chased 
gold. Hanging from this is an 
enamelled figure of St. George and 
the Dragon. 

River pageant 

A pageant on the Thames next 
June will illustrate the story of the 
river from the time of Elizabeth 1. 
A procession of decorated boats of 
all kinds will travel from Green¬ 
wich to Westminster. Bristol is 
to have a pageant on the Avon. 


NOT SO SOLID 

Metals are not as solid as they 
may appear. Recent laboratory 
experiments have demonstrated 
that nitrogen gas can pass quite 
easily through steel. 

Hydrogen will pass through iron, 
glass, and plastics, and oxygen 
through silver. Helium gas will 
pass through glass and plastics, but 
is stopped by metals. 



No. 22 of C N’s Fortnightly Competitions 

2 BICYCLES TO BE WON! 

H ere is a really interesting competition for you, 
with two fine Hercules bicycles to be awarded 
as prizes—one for a boy, and one for a girl. 



Below are nine historical costumes ranging in period 
from 1305 to 1850, with ten dates beneath them. You 
have to decide which date goes with which costume. 

THREE marks will be awarded for each date 
you have correct, TWO marks if you are 60 years 
rvrong or less, and ONE mark if your ansrver is 
between 60 and 100 years WTong. ■ So oven if you 
are not too sure of one or two, see how many marks 
you can score out of a possible 27.. 

The two bicycles will be awarded to the boy and 
girl getting the highest number of marks. In the 
event of a tie or ties, neatness and age will be taken 
into consideration. 

A Dzf2Stev E 


Writeyourentry in inkon apostcard orpiece of plain 
paper, putting the letter of the costume first, follorved 
by its date. Then add your name, age, and address, and 
get one, of your parents or another grown-up to sign 
your entry as being all your own work. Cut out and 
attach the token, marked CN TOKEN (to be foundat 
the foot of the back page of this issue) and post to; 

C N Competition No. 22, 

-3 Pilgrim Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.), 
to arrive bj' Tuesday, March 17, the closing date. 

This competition is open to all readers under 17 
in Great Britain, Northern Ireland, and the Channel 
Islands. The Editor’s decision is final. 
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•UAMAICA 


PRINCE CHARLES 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 


SEA 


ALL 


THREE 


FREE 


LAND 
AIR 


FULL SIZE illustration of multi-coloured TRIANGULAR stamps including a. 
triangular AIR MAIL. No collection is complete without this delightful set of 
SAN MARINO depicting land, sea and air, flowers and tropical fruits in exquisite 
colouring, each one has a charm of its own. See for yourself by sending for 
one NOW. Enclose 3d. postage and request our world famous Approvals. 

LISBURN &. TOWNSEND LTD. (CN) 

WEST KIRBY, WIRRAL. 


F JAMAICA COMMEMORATIVES. F 

R These THREE LARGE stamps incUulms the famous and R 

E now scarce BOY SCOl T stamp FREE to nil applying ^ 
for my liISCOUAT APrEOVALS and enclosing 3cl. t 
E . po-stage. E 


13Ef(NARD E. SHEHWOOD 
(12 CN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH. 


The 6 rst two stamps showing Prince Charles 
were issued in 1950 by New Zealand. I 
offer both oi these line large stamps, 
showing the young Prince with Queen 
Elizabeth, free to all applicants for 
Appro'vals enclosing postage. Mention C.K. 

R. D. HARRISON, 

20 PARK RD., HODDESDON, HERTS. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 11 

First Stamps of 
MOROCCO AND TANGIER 

FREE to all who request our famous 
high discount .\pprovals. Please enclose 
2 jd. stamp for postage. 

D. VEITCH & CO. 

54*56 Blackett St, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

Packets All Different 
Austria 12.1/3! 25.2/6} 50.5/-; 100,10,’. 
Belgium 12.1/31 25.2/6; 50,5/.; 100,10/.' 
India 12.1/6; 25.3/* ; 50.6/.; 100.12 
Sweden 12,1/6; 25.3/- ; 50,6/.; 100.12 '. 
China, 5 for 1/3; Philippine Is., 6 for 1/6. 

4 page list availnldo 3d. 

CHEESE LABELS t 25 different I 'Oj 
50. 3;.; 75. 5/.; lOO, 7/.. List 30. 
E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. MBL), 

42 Victoria Street. London, S.W.l. 



HAPPY PLAYTIMES 
ALLWINTERLONG! 

Here’s a treat for 
you. Ask your 

_ . _ parents for one 

Now. A Wigwam you can play with indoors ! 
Stands firm on any surface. Strong cotton 
cloth. Sewn-in poles. Height approx. 4 ft. 
8 ins. and large base area. Post and Pkg. 1 / 6 . 
Also Junior Model, 4 ft. high, 19/6. Post 
and Pkg. i/C. 

Money Back if not Satisfied 

LEDA STORES (c.n.s) 

10 Morden Court Parade, Morden, Surrey 


CHEESE LABELS 

on Approval, particulars, stamp. 

Mrs, IVL B. S]\IITH, ' 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


British Colonial,^ Foreign Spaccfillors, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., Id., Id. . 

Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD,, WALLISDOWN, 
BOURNEMOUTH, 


TRANSPORT PACKET FREE 

9 stamps depicting Aeropifino ti'ian'gulaT. 
Ships, Djibouti Tram, Jot 'plane, etc., and 
20 olhcr good Ktamps FREE to all who send 
50. post requrstliig Approvals and Packet List; 

OTHER offers: 1 /. for 50 cliff, either 
Austria, Bclgimu, Clilna, Czech., Danish, 
Dutch Italv, .tiip.TU. Scandinavia. Sweden 

or U.S.A. ; 100 ditto 2/-; 200, 3/6. 

HAND & SON. ROSEBERY RD., EPSOM. 


ARE YOU A 

REAL SPORT? 

If so, why not join the 
Junior Section, 

LEAGUE AGAINST 
CRUEL SPORTS? 

MEMBERSHIP FROM 1/- UP. 
Attractive Badge 9d. 
Particulars from Secretary, 

L.A.C.S. (CN) 

58 Maddox St., London, W.l, 







ROYAL BABY STAMP FREE 

YOURS ABSOLUTELY FREE 

We will send to YOU ABSOLUTELY FREE 
what we believe to be the most popular postage 
stamp ever issued, the NEW ZE.4LAND Health 
Charity issue, in design as illustrated, portray¬ 
ing Her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth and 
Baby Prince Charles. Your collection will not 
be complete without this stamp. 

Send Now to the Windsor Stamp Co. for it. 
Write for Royal Baby Stamp Free and ask to 
see a Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval. 
Send 21U. stamp to cover posting costs to you. 

WINDSOR STABIP CO. 
(DEPl. C.N.) UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 
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Tin: Bran Tub 


STICKY POSER 

“"yY^HAT is the difference between 
a mother ape, the eldest son 
of a king, and a glue-pot?” asked 
George. 

“You tell me,” retorted Teddy. 
“Well, the mother ape is a hairy 
parent and the eldest son of a king 
is an heir apparent. 

“What about the glue-pot?” 
“Ah! That’s where you get 
stuck.” 

Double meaning 

The two missing words are simi¬ 
lar pronounced, but have different 
meanings. Can you find them? 

“^EXT terra I’ll study hard,” said 
Jill, 

“And-the place I’ve lost from 

Sue.” 

“Well, if you slack,” her teacher 
warned, 

“You’ll find the-- may beat you 

too.” 

■WJ ‘iiJJJI 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Venus, Mars, and 
Jupiter are in the south-west 
and Saturn is in 
the south-east. 
There are no 
planets visible 
in the morning. 
The picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
7 o’clock on Saturday 


JACKO FAILS TO IVIAKE A HIT 




appears 


morning, March 7. 


Atishoo ! 

f^NIFFED a cheerful old lady 
from Cheddar, 

“Dough by dose is a liddle bid 
redder, 

/ am habby do say 
By gold’s going away. 

And I certainly feet a lod bedder." 

Spring flowers 

flower is represented by a 
salesman who eats his lunch 
while working? 

(3inp puv //j?) auiptiop^ 

Which flower may give you a 
kick? joojsjioj 

Which flower is worn by a 
female artist. 0^00103 s/poq 


■BEDTIME CORNER- 


The rook who really knew 


'_^FTER the turn of the year, 
when the days lengthened 
and odd hours of sunshine 
rhade everyone think that spring 
was nearer than it was, pairs of 
older rooks began to visit last 
year’s nests in the elms and 
larches. The younger rooks 
who had not nested before 
began to choose their mates. 

To the surprise of everyone, a 
boastful young 
rook named 
C o r V u s, and 
Frugi, a meek 
little . female, 
decided to set 
up nest-building 
together. 

“I know all 
about nesting 
sites,” boasted 
C o r V u s . 

“Eleven Elms, 
where I was 
brought up, is 
the b'est spot 
for mile.s. 

Handy for cornfields, meadows, 
and the river.” 

And Frugi, though thinking 
wistfully of her old home in 
Five Larches, agreed. 

“We’ll build in the end tree,” 
said Corvus. “There are no 
old nests there, so'we can bag 
the best place.” 

Frugi went hopping inquir¬ 
ingly among its top branches, 
and broke off several twigs. 



Then, in a decided tone, she 
said “No. , Wc won’t build 
here.” 

“But why?” Corvus de¬ 
manded in surprise. 

“You ought to know,” said 
Frugi. And, in spite of his pro¬ 
tests, began building in a tree 
already partly tenanted. 

Each day, as more nests were 
built, and repaired, around 
them, Corvus 
noticed that the 
elm he had 
liked still re¬ 
mained empty. 
He asked why, 
but everyone 
said: “You 
ought to know.” 

Then, one 
night, when the 
hen rooks were 
sitting on their 
eggs, a dreadful 
storm arose. 
And down blew 
that elm with 

a great crash. 

“Clever Frugi,” said Corvus 
next morning. “How could you 
possibly guess that would 
happen?” 

“Because when I broke off 
those twigs they were rotten. 
Surely you knew, too, that 
meant the whole tree was be¬ 
coming rotten, and w'ould soon 
fall?” 

Jane Thornicroft 



“ But, Aunty, wliy do you have 

French windows in an English 
house ? ” 

g CHAIN QUIZ g 

Solutions to the following clues 
arc linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
of the second, and so on. 

1. Greek writer of the first cen¬ 
tury A.D.; noted for his Lives of 
Famous Greeks and Romans, a 
book used by Shakespeare as 
material for Julius Caesar. 

28. Kentish port and shipbuild¬ 
ing centre; Henry VIII established 
dockyards there, and it became one 
of the most important naval bases 
in England. 

3. French scientist; his father 
was guillotined during the Revolu¬ 
tion; did important work in electro¬ 
magnetism, and his name is used to 
denote a unit of electric current. 

4. Eighteenth-century English 
portrait painter, the friend of Dr. 
Johnson and Garrick; first Presi¬ 
dent of the Royal Academy. 

Answers next week 
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Adolphus had rashly promised to teach Jacko how to play golf. As 
instructed, Jacko made a little heap of sand and carefully placed the ball on 
it. He took his stance, swung his club, and let fly. Whoosh! The hall, 
however, had not moved—but Jacko, seeing the mud-splashed Adolphus, 
thought it might be wiser if he moved. **I don’t seem to be hitting it off 
with Adolphus,” he sighed as he took cover in a bunker. 


Hidden places 

Mv first’s a large and stately bird. 
My next has borne a thousand 
sails. 

My whole’s ‘a very well-known 
place. 

Which can be found on maps of 
Wales. Answer ne.'ct week 

RODDY 


Crossivord Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Made 
certain again. 9 Brink. 10 Land 
for building.' 11 Creek. 13 Friend, 

15 We hear with it. 17 Rectify. 

20 South-east. 21 Material. 22 
Postcript. 24 North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation. 26 Kiln. 28 
Throw out. 29 Coniferous tree. 30 
Assist. 

READING DOWN. 1 Gather 
harvest. 2 Edition. 3 Nimble. 4 
Japanese coin. 5 Employ. 6 Cere¬ 
monies. 7 French for and. 8 
Costly. 12 Entice. 14 Region. 16 
Snakes. 18 Herd. 19 Era. 20 Cut. 

23 Halt. 25 A number. 27 
Devoured. 

Answer next week 

Hidden players 

The names of four West Brom¬ 
wich Albion footballers are hidden 
in the following paragraph. Can 
you find them? 

_^T the athletic meeting Harry and 
Ted Jones, Tim Tomkins, and 
young Bob Carr stood together. 
They all entered for the hundred 
yards, but knew they had little 
chance against the fleet-footed Sam 
Speed. Nevertheless, each was de¬ 
termined to do his best. 

Answers next week 

Lost for words 

BRIEF musical criticism which 
appeared in a morning paper: 
“An amateur string quartet played 
Brahms last night. Brahms lost.” 

What am I? 

Bv the sound of my first I am 
weary; 

My second is part of “to be ”; 

My third sounds like oft-used 
letters; 

And my whole is a pussy, you see. 

(nse-WD-is) 
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FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 
VISITOR. “Look!” gasped 
Don in astonishment. On the 
Long pond a duck was swimming, 
but it was no ordinary duck. Its 
plumage was brownish-black and 
white, but the most extraordinary 
feature was its long, narrow tail, 
which terminated in two fine points. 

“It is a long-tailed duck.” com¬ 
mented Farmer Gray, “a winter 
visitor. The drake usually 
measures about 22 inches, includ¬ 
ing the tail. The duck lacks this 
ornament, and is a mere 16 inches 
long. Their call note is quite 
musical, and it is from this that the 
Scottish name. Calloo, is derived.” 

Odd 

Bigger’s very tall and has a 
massive figure. 

Flis son, Sam, happens to be small, 
yet he’s a little Bigger! 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Hi’ddeu players 

Gray, Dickson, Parsons, Armstrong 
From five letters. Paste, past, pat, pa, p 
Chain Quijr. Jackal, albino, Norman, Anne 
Hidden places. South Shields 
Spot Ted. Possible solutions; netted, excited, 
defeated, delighted 


A DIFFERENT WATER COLOUR BOX 

jirt Shops 



Winsor & Newton’s round Scholas¬ 
tic Water Colour Box is something 
NEW for boys and girls !■ Made in 
ivory tone plastic, the attractively 
moulded top screws on and off with 
a mere half turn. The Scholastic 
Water Colours, Ostwald (na) Circle, 
are in ten moist tablets and the 
special design of the box offers large 
and small wells for colour mixing. 
Remember : it is made by Winsor & 
Newton, who have been producing 
the finest artists’ colours and mater¬ 
ials for nearly 120 years. 




WINSOR & NEWTON LTD., 
WeahJstone, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Also at 

New York and Sydney. 


CANCELLED EXPORT 
5,000 4 Pint 





Because of an unfortunate export cancellation 
this stanflard universal voltage AC/DC (200- 
250), 4-pint kettle, attractive highly 
polisUcd hygienic aluminimu with insulated 
handle, couipicto and ready for use, is offered 
at 25/-. Post, etc., 1/6. Absolutely un¬ 
repeatable after this stock is disposed of. 
Fully guaranteed. 


Ex-Ministry stock. 

Absolutely Bnind-Xew but 
straight from the Govern- , 
nient bales and therefore 
slightly creased. You can 
buy these warm pyjamas 

I'oi’. 10/11 only. Post, 
etc., 1/-. Popular .striped 'Winecyette material 
which lasts lor years. Remember prices are 
soaring so DO NOT miss this rcinarkablo 
offer. State Chest measurement. 3 pairs 
for 32/6. Post free. 



Send for FREE illustrated LISTS of Clothing. Binoculars, Tents, Camping Equipment, 'Watches 
etc. TERMS. State LISTS required. 

HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD. (Dept. CN/4), 196-200 Coldharbour 
Lane, Loughborough Junction, London, S.E.5. Open ctll Sal. i p.m. Wed. 





































































